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Christmas Day in the Holy Land 


Palestine as I Saw It on My Trip Around the Worid 
HAD BEEN chairman of the Greek By HENRY MORGENTHAU Sr. 


Refugees’ Settlement Commission, who 
undertook to settle a million and a 
quarter Asiatic refugees on farms and 
in suburban settlements around Athens, 
Salonica and other cities. So it was a de- 
lightful surprise to see again these settle- 
ments, partic- 
ularly the 
ones around 
Athens, which Christmas Eve In Bethlehem 
had been Ts article on this page is the second one by Mr. Mor- 
thrown up in genthau, describing his experiences on his recent trip 
great haste, around the world. To spend Christmas Eve on the spot 
started with where Christ was born is an experience that does not come 
‘ ; to many of us. The next best thing to actually being 
hy ooden sheds there is to listen to one who has had this experience and 
in 1922, fol- can describe it so vividly as it is told in this article. 
lowed by mud If you like these stories, and would like to have more 
huts, and then of them in American Agriculturist, will you not just drop 
completed by us a line and say so?—The Editors. 
decent brick and concrete buildings. 


These quasi-mining camps, without 
drainage, without light or water, had in 
two years developed into well organized 
cities with streets, sewage system, schools 
and various bus lines to Athens. The des- 
pairing and desolate, 

half-dressed refugees 








ed the farmers who had been scattered 
over the hundreds of thousands of acres of 
again enable them to use their skill as rug land and the 43,000 houses which the 
makers, silk raisers, carpenters, builders, Turks had to evacuate when the exchange 
etc., and to ply the former callings of of population between Greece and Turkey 
tradesmen, artisans and professionals; in took place. The Settlement Commission 
other words, to reconstruct their com- not alone. allotted farms and parts of 

farms to these agriculturalists, but 
furnished them seeds and in most 
cases one or a half an animal—one 
animal to two families and some fod- 
der for the animal. Where there 
were not adequate houses, they fur- 
nished them sufficient capital and 
the wooden frames of the houses, 
sashes and tiles for their roofs, and 
some one to show them how to erect 
with mud bricks comfortable homes 
with barns attached. 

When I say the Commission 
“gave” it to them, I mean it was 
treated as a loan, and in each case, 
the individual was directly responsible and 
in most cases the community guaranteed 
his obligations. 

It was good to see how some of these 

f particularly 


farmers, 
the expert tobacco 








Henry Morcentuau Sp. 








munities and have them function almost 
as normally, as they did in the towns of 
Asia from which they were driven. 

Our joy was still greater when we visit- 





who had been stand- 
ing in soup lines in 
1923 had been con- 
verted into decently 
dressed, smiling, ap- 
parently prosperous 
people. It convinced 
us all how differently 


raisers, were already 
prospering to such a 
degree that they had 
commenced to pay off 
part of their obliga- 
tions. Some complain- 
ed bitterly of the poor 
crops that they had, 


these poor people far- [ff Pes Cee ee : and needed further 
ed in this, the largest rie : :. x 3] help. But all togeth- 
exodus of humanity er, their satisfaction of 
since the original exo- having been given a 
dus of the Jews. new opportunity to 

They did not have again make  them- 
to wander forty years selves self-supporting, 
in the wilderness be- was almost sublime. 
cause their Greek The fishermen, who 
brethren received had been furnished 
them with open arms. boats, and all the 
At the suggestion of paraphenalia neces- 
the League of Na- sary for them to ply 
tions, adequate funds their trade, were abso- 
had been furnished to lutely self-supporting. 
supplement the gener- Greece, with less 
ous start made by the than five million in- 
Greek government habitants, had in three 
and people to re-es- years practically ab- 
tablish these indus- sorbed about a million 
trial workers and (Continued on page 16) 
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Time marks little changes In the holy places and among the people who dwell there. This is a view 
Inside the Damascus gate. It looks today just as it did in the days when Jesug lived In Jerusalem. in 
the period of the early Jewish kings Damascus was the seat of a kingdom. The Arabs regard Damascus 
as one of thei~ four terrestrial paradises. 
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man-sized job 


And the husband of this Minnesota 
farm woman is away most of the 
time. 


But it is done—a Faribault County 
woman tells how: 





“T can pump water myself by only 
pulling the switch and adjusting 
the belt. I can open the chute, let 
down the desired amount of feed, 
press the button and the feed is 
ground.” * 


The General Elec- 
tric Company manu- 
factures many 
electrical products 
which are used on 
the farm. The G-E 
Farm Book describ- 
ing these products 
may be obtained 
from your local light 
and power company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


That briefly is the story of elec- 
tricity on the farm. It eases the 
everlasting grind of farm work and 
makes farm life more worth while. 














, itl TM Lock for the extension roof 


! It is an exclusive 
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: GEHL BROS. MFG. CO 
429S. Water 5 West Bend, Wis. 


PATENTS ‘oom te routs romu BINDER TWINE 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer In five and cight pound balls. Best qual- 

644 G Street, Washiagton, 0. C. ity guaranteed. Farmer agents wanted to 
solicit orders from their neighbors. Write 
us for circular and sample. We have a 


ae $2 ee special offer for you. 
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Spray Service is Tested 


Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


AITH in the farm By M. C. 
bureaus p-zay 

service underwent a good test last week. 
When the normal time to apply delayed 
dormant spray arrived, viz, when the 
green leaf tips were out from a quarter 
to a half inch from 
the blossom buds, 
most of us got out 
our spraying out- 
fits and some of us 
even began the job. 
Then word came 
through the spray 
service to delay ap- 
plication because 
the Rosy Aphis, 
the plant lice which 
oiten does so much 
damage, was not 
hatching. Most of 
us thought of apple scab at once for 
we have learned the importance of this 
first spray in controlling scab. For- 
tunately scab spores were not yet ma- 
ture so we could waive this control 
measure for a few days. Leaf tips are 
now out so far on early apples that it 
will hardly be saie to use the one to 
eight lime sulphur strength. 





XN 


M. C. surritt 


Most Members Follow Recommend- 
ations 


There was a good deal of hesitation 
and doubt, and considerable telephone 
conversation among growers, but finally 
most Farm Bureau members getting the 
spray service, as far as I have been able 
to observe, held off spraying and are 
still waiting on May 8th. It is prokable 
now that this first spray will be com- 
bined with the second or pink spray on 
the buds. The omission of the delayed 
dormant spray which is expensive be- 
cause of its concentration will save 
growers from one-third to one-half the 
season’s lime sulphur cost, as well as 
the arsenate of lead and the labor. If 
it works out as well as it now promises 
it will be an evidence of real efficiency 
on the part of the Farm Bureau and the 
authorities at Cornell and Geneva on 
whose observations and recommenda- 
tions the decision was based. Many 
farm bureau members are spraying ap- 
parently in advance of the situation. 

It is getting to be a very late spring. 
While the first week in May was a fair- 
ly good one with much sunshine, there 
was some rain and the air remains chilly. 
Little progress has been made in seed 
ing as the soil is cold and stiff. Plowing 
is well along, but most of us who do 
not have sandy soils, find it desirable to 
let plowed lands lay a few days to 
warm and dry before attempting to fit 
and seed them. An observer who has 
travelled over western New York dur- 
ing the week estimates that 25 to 35 
per cent of the seeding had been done 
at the end of the week, but that is much 
too high for this immediate section along 
the Lake Ontario shore. We are all 
feeling that the season is late—about 
two weeks behind last year, which was 
nearly normal 

I have mentioned before that wheat 
looked very poor. It has 
made some progress during 


BURRITT 


The situation seems to 
be ripe for a big acre- 
age of cabbage this year. There will be 
abundant land available owing to small 
winter wheat acreage and the late sea- 
son. Potato seed is scarce and high 
and is likely to prevent heavy plant- 
ing of this crop. Cabbage brought 
good prices last year. As far as can be 
learned the advance orders for cabbage 
seeds and plants are heavy. »It is no 
time for new men to go into cabbage 
growing. Experienced growers will no 
doubt set a normal acreage. 
New Orchards Planted 

There is quite a bit of orchard plante 
ing about here this season. Nearly 
twenty acres of apples and peaches have 
been set on this mile of road. Twenty 
or more had been set in the previous 
two years. We may be at the beginning 
of another period of orchard planting. 

We have been setting asparagus and 
raspberry plants this past week, on the 
theory that only intensive crops with 
high return possibilities can pay the 
high costs of these days and these two 
crops seem to promise well under our 
conditions. We are not plunging but 
beginning in a small way. 

The country is no longer a quiet place 
in spring, at least. On every side one 
hears the rwad of tractors, often at day- 
light and late in the evening. One enter- 
prising young farmer uses a headlight 
and works nights. Of the fourteen 
farms on this two miles of road, eleven 
are yging tractors. Two have i ined 
the ranks this spring. The con 
of gasoline is enormous. One distribu- 


umpuon 


tor at this railroad station,is alone un- 
loading an cight thousand-gallon tank 
car each week and this is not enough 
to fully meet present demands. Fieom 
the farmers’ viewpoint, here is s uch 
less potential demand for hay and cats, 
country as well as city. Plow lands that 
were formerly devoted to these feeds 
can now be used to produce other food, 
while oil wells take the place of land. 
Thus is the food supply increased from 
the same acreage, and the readjustment 
of production to consumption delayed 
by so much.—M. C. Burrirt. 





Cutworms On Lettuce 


Is there any remedy for cutworms that 
destroy our lettuce? We are on muck 
land and tast year some of our crop was a 
total loss.—T. W., New York. 

POISON bait is recommended for 


has given 


this trouble. One which 
good success is as follows. 
Bran, 20 Ibs; Arsenate of lead 142 Ibs; 
2 or 3 lemons; Molasses 2 quarts. Fnough 
water to make a sloppy mixture. The 
bran and poison should be mixed dry and 
the lemons” are squeezed, chopped up fine 
and mixed with the water and molasses. 
The bait should be broadcast on the 
affected fields in the evening. The above 
amount of bait should treat from 14 to 1 
acre. 


You can skip the spray but you can’t 
dodge the loss. 





the pasi two weeks. A few 
fields, well drained uplands 
usually, look pretty fair, 
nearly normal. But the great 
majority are thir and ragged 
with many dead spots. It 
is well that the world does- 
n't depend on western New 
York for its wheat this year. 
Much of the wheat would 
have been plowed up and re- 
sown to spring grain had 
the season been earlier. It 
is now so late and the nor- 
mal sowing of spring grain 
not made that it is doubt- 
ful if much of the wheat 
acreage will be taken up. 









Piano } over—Yuh thought I’d step on that skin, 
little rascal? I'll fool yuh—J nee. 
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Suggested Milk Marketing Plans 


Outiine ot Proposals Being Considered by the Dairy Program Committee of 11 


AST week we published a report of the 

meeting of The Program Committee of 

eleven at Albany and promised you that 

this week we would tell you something 

about the plans proposed by the different milk 

organizations for marketing milk. Space will not 

permit us to give these plans in full detail, but 

we will give enough of the proposed plans so 
that you can fully understand them. 

You will: remember that the Program Com- 

mittee of eleven consists of representatives of 

five dairymen’s groups, which include The Shef- 


field Farms Company producers, The Eastern 
States producers, The Dairymen’s League Co- 


Operative Association, The Non-Pooling Asso- 
ciation and the Independents. If you read our 
report of the Albany meeting last week, you will 
remember that each of these groups presented and 
discussed a plan for marketing milk, which it 
thinks should ve adopted by all the dairymen of 
this section. You will remember also that the 
Committee was unable to agree upon any one of 
these plans, but it is hoped that some agreements 
can be reached iater. 


Plan Submitted by Eastern States 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is trying to help 
the matter along by giving you all of the facts 
so that when there plans are proposed at a big 
general meeting later, you will know what it is 
all about. We will outline, first the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Morgan Garlock, President of The 
Eastern States Association. This plan provides 
for a simple conference board of organizations, 
with provisions for the addition of new dairy- 
men’s associations as they may be formed. Mr. 


BOARD. 
(2) Membership. | 
All dairymen’s organizations—large, 


Garlock states that in drafting the plan, several 
things have been considered. 

(1) . There is a vast bulk of non-co-operating, un- 
organized dairymen who have no one to represent them 
in the sale of their milk. 

(2) That no one organization has-a plan which will 
secure the immediate support either of those in other 
organizations, or of the fifty per cent (50%) of the 
dairymen in the milk zone who are members of no 
organization. 

(3) A critical situation exists which the 
rightly expect their organizations to remedy: 
mately—but now. 

The plan must be simple, legal, effective, inexpensive, 
workable under conditions as they now are—not as we 
would like to have them, and must provide through co- 
operative action of organized dairymen, an opportunity to 
solve these common problems and the machinery to ac- 
complish these things. 

(1) Determine the milk 
and secure its uniform adoption. 

(2) Secure and publish information 
conditions under which milk is being produced, manu- 
factured and marketed and the — of milk and its 
products throughout the country so that the producer 
can negotiate on even terms with the organized buyer 
of his products. 

(3) Devise 
posing of the 

(4) Enable the 


farmers 
not ulti- 


proper basis for pricing 


regarding the 


some equitable, practical means of dis- 
surplus. 

dairymen to speak and act collec- 
tively on general, fundamental matters affecting the 
whole industry—such as Board of Health regulations, 


freight rates, tariff, advertising, ete. 
What The Plan Provides 


(1) Organize the 


NEW YORK MIL K PRODUCERS CONFERENCE 


small, 

Each represented by a director. 
(3) Dues Maximum iets ; 
Minimum Diecicke . 
One cent (1c) a thousand pounds of milk. 





(4) Maintain an office for service to members. 

(5) Hold monthly conferences and get-together 6: 
representatives of all members. 

(6) Disseminate within the limits of the law to botr 
members and ti# public, the information secured regare- 
ing the milk seo si and conlitions 

(7) Provide a committee to arbitrate disputes. 

This plan recognizes the obligation on the part 6 
the unorganized dairymen to either join one of the ex- 
isting organizations or form organizations which ca 
become members of this association. 


Further Plans, If Accepted 


Mr. Garlock thinks that this plan would meet onk 
the minimum requirements of the present situation, bu 
in view of the existing division oi sentiment amon; 
dairymen, and the urgent need that the present organize- 
tious justify their existence by producing immediate.} 
tangible results, it is probably the maximum that car 
be accomplished now. It provides an opportunity and « 
means through co-operation between organized dairy 
men for the “combined wisdom and experience of thes: 
organizations and the men in them, to evolve and develo 
a plan which will fully measure up to our present-da‘ 
dairy requirements. 

f this plan is acceptab ble, 
suggested by Mr. Garlock: 

Appoint a committee which should be instructed to: 

(1) Invite the dairy organizations to co-operate it 
arranging regional meetings at which unorganized dairy~ 
men wall be urged to organize in a way of their owt 
choosing and send delegates to a State Conference. 

(2) Prepare a detailed form of 

(3) Call and conduct a state-wide conference 
held as soon as possible to which: 

All dairymen—organized and unorganized are invitet 
to discuss the probl« ms that it is hoped to solve througt 
the co-operation of these dairymen’s organizations. 

(4) The plan in its final detail® would be submittet 
to this conference for criticism and adoption. 

Watch these c ms next weer for detailed de: 
tions of milk merken plans submitted by the other 
milk zaliens, 


the following procedure i 


organization. 
to bh 


cr ip- 


organt 


. eMaking Broilers Pay 


cA Means of Getting More Money Out of a Surplus Crop 


Every poulirywan will be interested in reading Mr. 
Hiscock’s article for it is an experience story. What he 
says about fitting poultry for market is what we have 


Not every one can dry pick skillfully 
enough or have the facilities for selling dressed poultry, 
but it suggests a way of improving oneself. It ts merely 
@ case of self-training to a better paying outlet for the 
surplus.—Tue Epirors. 


ways advised. 


[FRE is a tendency in the poultry busi- 
ness to overlook a good thing once in a 

while. In broilers we have an annual 

by-product of the poultry plant; yet their 
value is stressed so very little by the poultry press 
of today that one cannot help but feel that the 
subject does not amount to 
anything after all. Is it 
ignorance? Is it indiffer- 
ence? Is it lack of time? 
Perhaps any one of these: 
perhaps a combination of all. 
But the fact remains that 
year after year broilers ap- 
pear on the markets of the 
country in live weight form, 
ton after ton, there to be 
eagerly snapped up by a 
class of buyers who fatten 
the birds if necessary, kill 
them and dress them, and finally sell them at a 
good profit, 

It is worth while for a moment to look into a 
sample of this profit I have already mentioned. 
lf the reader will pardon the personal element 
side of the example I want to illustrate my point. 
I could give many examples if necessary, for I 
have been both a seller of my own -broilers and 
a middleman for the sale of.some of my neigh- 
bor’s broilers, who assumed that they did not 
have enough time to pick and sell their chickens. 

_ In this one case, I ran short of broilers at the 
tag end of the season, but my customers still had 
a liking for my milk-fed birds. In all I bought 
sixty-six Barred Rocks at 38 cents a pound. The 
cost of the birds was $57.76. To fatten and put 
the birds in shape for killing and dressing cost 








By L. H. HISCOCK 


$8.90. I sold the birds killed and picked (New 
York dressed) at 60 cents a pound. In all I re- 
ceived $103.66. The total cost of the birds and 
the feed was $66.66 which left me a labor income 
on these birds of $37.50, or an average of almost 
56 cents per bird. 

Unfortunately, I had only sixty-six birds. This 
experience and many others of a similar kind, 
however, have clearly demonstrated to me the 
advantage of broilers as a part of the poultry 
business. I once knew a poultryman who had 
some Leghorns. As fast as he could distinguish 
the sexes he killed the males and thereby saved 


SS 





A bird in the hand may be all right, but not 
when you weigh it. 





the cost of feedirig them. To my mind his actiot 
was more justifiable as a matter of thrift thar 
wholesale disposal of broilers live-weight. As 
long as a surplus cockerel is a necessary evil fot 
every pullet raised, then why not make this a pay+ 
ing part of your poultry plant? 

The first step in the successful sale of any 
broiler is a system of fattening. Perhaps it is 
true that only certain types of birds make ex- 
cellent broilers—the birds that are round and 
plump in any breed, the bird with the coarse comb, 
the beefy type bird—but certain it is that there 
are few birds which fail to respond to adequate 
fattening processes. Of all the methods in use 
I prefer the crate method. It is a period of cons 
centrated fattening and seems to produce birds 
of excellent quality and good uniformity. 

This method consists of putting ten or a dozen 
birds, depending upon their size, in a crate made 
of slats with an inch mesh wire bottom. Gen- 
erally such a crate is three feet long, twenty inches 
wide, and a foot high. They are arranged in 
rows or batteries one above the other which 
simplifies the feeding and cleaning of the drop- 
ping pans. Sometimes when the hen-house is not 
filled up, it makes an ideal arrangement to put the 
crates along the roosts, 

The length of the fattening period depends 
largely upon the appetite of the birds. They are 
allowed to clean up all that they can eat in 
twenty minutes twice a day, the ration containing 
largely cornmeal mixed to the consistency of a 
pancake batter with sour milk or buttermilk. The 
birds receive no grit, no grain, and very little 
water unless the weather is unusually warm and 


they show signs of the heat affecting them. The 
nar water the better, because, when ‘the ration is 
put before them in its sloppy condition, they 


gorge tliemselves, for it is both feed and water. 
Then, having eaten their fill, they dislike the wire 
bottom, and therefore, they keep quiet the rest 
of the day, squatting down in preference to stands 
ing on the wire. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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A Backward, Harassing Season 


HE following sumn 
Agricultural Situati 
aie om 
on the farms throughout 


1 } 11 


ting and valuable t 


inter 
it worthwhile to print it 


‘Those farmers have most 


22, 1926 


Department of Agriculture, 


ars for $3. Canadian and 


No.2 


trom The 


d bv. the 


wy t 


lary, taken 
n, publish 
of conditions 
the United States, is so 
hat we have considered 
on our editk rial page. 


success who keep them- 


selves constantly well informed as to what is 
going on, on the farms and in the markets not 
only in their locality, but throughout the entire 
ci t! The statement follows: 

It is a b vard season over much of the corn and 
c n te ry. | ng ol se crops is from a week 
t 1 days late, the cond n being «bout lke two years 
a The we rn ( n I has had heavy rains; 
1 é al sta hav fi from storms and unsea- 

nable cold waves, while much spring wheat territory 


as been unduly ary There 
catch up m 
ited crops have suffered, { 

nel 


} 1, ’ 
aircady un 


is ample time yet for the 
normal growth but early 
astures are poor, and farm 
I handicap that will be 


i ) are a i 
felt well into the season. A late spring is exceedingly 
haras ia 

W inte Wik ippcear to be in favorabl dition 
on the whole Fairly good progress was made in plant 
ing spring wheat but growth has been slow for lack of 
rain. Cotton planting is behind hand and in the early 
Gult t much replanting Uad to be done. The 
£ ral sentiment among cotton men appears to be that 
a crop as large as last year would, in the face of existing 
stocks and apy irept mill conditions, mean less profit- 
a r ’ , Bee € ton jucers. tat prowers, 
on t th d; undoubtedly favor some increase in 
a bugaboo is the f bility that it will 
l ( P planting ting under way 
i) < State with 1 ( indication 
5 ‘ 

i I i now tl C will be no 
lar tha yea large. Smal ins are be- 
hit ‘ Meadows have a poor st It would 
s t [ ble v ne of feedstuffs might be 
r ] excessive t ar than it was last. The 
t cy producers is clearly to increase 
t st ] é dairy cattle have moved up in 
: heavier feeding next fall. 
( ’ the vbole feed crain situation empha 
s n it ¢ 1 ot ¢ feeds 
a it ¢ low level now 

In the larg field of price relationships, one item 
stand ! [he index of purchasing power of farm 
Pp ‘ in terms of non-agricultural commodities, has 
st ut $7 for six « itive months, the five pre- 
Ww nsidered as 100. That ratio has held 
v t il price level falling. Apparently the 
a luction of 1925—about as well balanced 
PA pu é ever be expected—has served to bring 
i a ility in price relationships but not a parity 

¢ athe th 


with otl grou It i wificant to n 
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ment’s recent estimate that the net movement of popula- 
tion away from the farms last year was 901,000 as com- 
pared with 679,000 during 1924. 


Rope Splicing By Radio 


AY we call your special attention to the 

article on the opposite page, showing how 
to splice a rope? We believe this is something 
that at least one person on every modern farm 
ought to know how to do. Therefore, we are 
not only printing the article again, but we have 
made arrangements with Station WGY at 
Schenectady and with Professor Behrends our 
agricultural engineering editor, to broadcast in- 
structions on rope splicing on Monday evening, 
May 24th at 7:45 P. M. We hope you will co- 
operate by gathering at some radio receiver with 
two pieces of rope to see if demonstrations like 
this are practical. 


A Calendar Of Work 


OQ doubt most of you think you have 
plenty to do without anyone adding insult 


to injury by suggesting more jobs. However, 
we are going to take a chance by jotting down 
here a few things, which, if done now, may 
save you a lot of money and work later. If 
any information as to how to carry out the 
estions given below is needed, consult 
the Reference Number of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, write AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
or consult your Farm Bureau Agent. Here are 


Sugg 


the suggestions: 


1 Treat seed potatoes for scab and rhizoc- 
tonia. 
2 Give bush fruits a little spring pruning. 


2 Improve your lawn. This can be done 
3 
easily if it is not in too bad shape to 
begin with. 


4 See that the pasture fences are in good 
shape. You may find that replacing them 


by new material will be a cheaper policy 
in the long run. 

5 Keep the cows off of the pasture until it is 
well started. 

6 Provide some pasture for the hogs. 

7 Plan and plant a garden that will provide 

something for your table all through the 

season. 

8 Make other plans for getting more of your 
living off of your farm instead of buying 
it at the store. 

g Improve pasture by using lime and phos- 
phate. 

10 Watch your spray schedule and apply at 
right time with right material for scab, 
codling moth and other pests and diseases. 

11 Watch the calves, study their ration, and 
keep them growing. A stunted calf al- 
ways makes a poor cow. 

12 Provide plenty of warmth and the right 
rations for your chicks. 

13 Sell the rooster as soon as the hatching 
season is over. 

14 Now is the time to plant plenty of cabbage 
and other green feed for your hens next 
winter. 

15 If crows are bad in your vicinity, treat 
your corn seed with repellants before plant- 
ing, 

16 Sell your boarder cows. 

17 A reasonable amount of time spent with 
your farm paper and at your farm meet- 
ings may save you time and money. 





Bad Butter Versu: Oleo 


AIRYMEN should take notice of the fact 
D that the production of oleomargerine is again 
greatly on the increase. In fact, it is now the 
largest it has been in several years. During the 
month of November the production of oleomar- 
gerine was forty-six per cent. greater than the 
same month in 1924. 


American Agriculturist, May 15, 1926 


Editoria/ Page ot the American Afgriculturist 


There are two ways in which farmers as a 
whole can check this dangerous increase in the 
production of butter substitute. One is for every 
farmer to stop using it himslf. The amount of 
oleomargerine that is consumed in country dis- 
tricts is astonishing. It is also disgraceful, for 
how can we ask the ordinary consumer to use our 
products if we ourselves use substitutes ? 

The other way to check the use of oleormar- 
gerine is to produce better butter. Unfortunately, 
much of the butter that comes to the consumer’s 
table is not fit to eat. We know this from our 
« .n personal experience. We buy the highest 
priced butter thar. can be purchased and in spite 
of this, much th:.. we get is strong, or tainted, 
or otherwise of poor quality. One of the reasons 
for this poor butter is that a great deal of it is 
renovated butter, or that which is made from old 
and stale cream, collected chiefly in the West by 
he great centralizing creamcries. 

Another reason for inferior butter is that not 
enough care is taken by those who make butter 
at home. If you are a butter prod cer, it will do 
ns harm, even if you think vour butter is of good 
quality, for you tu get one «f the many excellent 
Experiment Station or Agricultural College bul- 
‘etins on butter makin; and see if you cannot 
make a quality butter which all of your customers 
will be clamoring for, even whea you ask 1-al 
prices for it. 


Straight From Farm Experience 


E think one would have to look a good 

while to find as interesting and as valu- 
able an account cf what is going on from time 
to time in farm work as is found in Burritt’s 
regular farm and home notes. We _ were 
especially pleased to read these notes this time. 
One cannot follow them regularly without realize 
ing that they come straight from actual farm ex- 
perience and from a man who not only under- 
stands farm affairs and works at it himself, but 
who also can write interestingly of his everyday 
prok.ems. 


Is It Practical To Grow Clover Seed? 


Your article in the Februar: 13th issue, “Be Sure 
You Get Good Clover Seed”, suggests to me this 
question: Why are we not growing it ourselves as 
we did in the past? Of course, we know it does not 
fill, and there is a good reason for that, also a remedy. 

I should be pleased to read the ideas of others in 
the columns of the good old American Agriculturist 
on the subject and am writing this to get up a little 
interest in the matter. I hope to read your answers 
to this important question also—D. E. G., New York. 


S this correspondent has stated, there was a 
A time when farmers grew most of their own 
Usually when we stop following 
One 


clover seed. 
a general practice, there is a good reason. 
of the reasons why farmers ceased to grow clover 
seed was that it no longer paid. Another was that 
it was a very effective way of re-seeding the farm 
to weeds. 

It is possible that conditions have changed so 
that both of these objections can be overcome. If 
any of our readers have had experience, success- 
ful or otherwise, in growing clover seed, we 
would be glad to have letters from you which 
can be passed on in the columns of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


AM, a colored man, had been a little too active 
in his neighbors’ hen coops with the result 

that he had just been told that the sheriff was 
coming after him. Sam arrived on the run at 
the ticket window of the local railroad station. 

“Say, boss,” he asked, “when do de fastes’ 
train leave dis heah town?” 

“Sorry, Sam, but the fastest train left five 
minutes ago.” 

“That’s all right, toss. “I’se ina hurry. JEST 
YOU SELL ME A TICKET AN’ TELL ME 
WE.CH TRACK SHE LEFT ON!” 
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Splicing Rope By Radio 


Hay Rope Busted? Tune in on WGY on May 24 at 7:45 P. M. 


NE of the uncertainties of haying is 
the possibility of the hay rope break- 
ing. On a busy day, with hay out 
and the possibility of a storm coming, 

the breaking of a rope does not add to the 
peace or tranquillity of a man’s mind. It must 


be repaired. Some one must do the job. Why 


not be able to do it yourself and do away with 
that constant fear of delay in case the rope 
should break? The general belief that the job 
is difficult and can be done only by a so-called 
expert is ridiculous. The job is not difficult, 
is not hard to learn and is not hard to do. 
There are two kinds of splices, the short 
splice and the long splice. ‘The short splice, 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


cedure until only six to nine inches of strand 
3 is left out. (Fig. 2.) 

What has been done so far? A strand (B) 
of the left hand rope has been crossed over 
and wound into the right hand rope. See Fig. 
2. Room for strand B was made by unwind- 
ing strand A. 

What is to be done? We ‘now wish to take 
a strand from the right hand rope and wind 
it into the left hand rope. 

Unwind each of the two pairs of strands 
left at the center. Be sure they are completely 
unwound. It will be noted that the two 


and pulled down firmly in its place. Continue 
winding C until only six to nine inches of 
strand C is left out. Figg. 4. 

The rope will now be as shown in Fig. 4, 


the center Y 


strands E a ee 
and F. Sim- 
ply tie them 
at the cen- 


ter with an a oie ak ele 
ure 5— 
overhand 7 eS oe ee 


knot. Then tie C and 2), then A and B. See 
Fig. 5. 


Do not xy \ 
work with \ \ 2 \3 


which is, when completed, twice as 
large as the original rope, is objec- 
tionable for hay ropes which must 
pass through pulleys. It is a strong 
splice, though bulky, and very desir- 
able for towing ropes where the ex- 
tra size is not objectionable. The 
long splice is, when completed, but 
slightly larger than the original 


Figure 1 





rope. In fact, it is nowhere one 
full twisted strand larger. It is 
strong, small, easily made and can 
be used without the purchase of 
knot-passing pullevs. 

There are several methods of 
starting the long splice—Some will 
unwind the three strands from each 
rope end, interlock them and thus 
start. With this method, there are 
six (6) loose ends to work with. For 
the beginner, because there is less 
chance of becoming confused, it is 
suggested that but two loose strands 





Figure 2 


at a time be worked with. 

Unwind one strand from one rope 
end nine or ten turns. This rule 
will apply to any three-strand rope 
regardless of size. Next unwind 
one strand from the other rope end 
the same number of turns (nine or 
ten). 

It is suggested that the ropes be 
laid on the floor. Slide one along 
the other. Stop when the point in 
each rope, where the single strand 
which was unwound enters the rope, 
is opposite. Lock and draw the 
ends of the rope tightly together. 
See Fig. 1. Be sure strands (A and 








A Chance For An Interesting Time 


P ROFESSOR F. G. Behrends, of the Rural Engineering 

Department of the State College of Apriculture, who is 
also the Farm Engineering Editor of American Agriculturist, 
will give an interesting demonstration over Station WGY at 
Schenectady, on Monday night, May 24th, on “How To Splice 
A Hay Rope.” We hope that if you do not have a radio, you 
will make arrangements to call upon your neighbor who does 
have one on Monday evening, May 24th, to learn the trick 
of splicing rope. We hope, too, that every Boy Scout and 
every Lone Scout will remember the date and listen in to this 
interesting demonstration in rope splicing. 

Rope is, of course, almost an everyday necessity on every 
farm. In haying time in particular, how annoying it is to have 
the work of the whole day upset by the breaking of the hay 
rope. But it need not be upset for long, providing there is 
somebody on the job who knows how to splice rope. It is not 
a very difficult trick, either. All it requires is a little study 
and a little practice, and it is fun to learn to do it. 

We are reprinting on this page an article written by Prof. 
Behrends which was published in American Agriculturist 
some two years ago on this same subject. We suggest that 
you study this article very carefully before the broadcasting 
date on May 24th. We advise too that you write to the Farm 
Engineering Department of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca and ask for their bulletin on rope 
splicing. Then take two pieces of three-strand rope of any 
size, so long as both are of the same size, and about five feet 


. long, and following the suggestions see if you can splice the 


rope. If you can get a little practice before the broadcasting 
demonstration, it will help you to understand more easily the 
instructions you get over the radio. 

On the night when the demonstration is broadcast, have 
your two pieces of rope ready and have these pictures of splic- 
ing on this page in American Agriculturist spread out also 
ready, and then follow the directions which come over the 
radio. They will be very simple and easy to understand, and 
we guarantee you will have a lot of fun learning to splice a 
rope. 

lf you have any difficulty, do not be discouraged, but write 
to American Agriculturist afterwards telling us just where 
you had trouble and we think we can straighten it out for you. 
This demonstration by radio is something of an experiment. 
We believe it is possible to teach interesting stunts of this 
kind by radio and the demonstration on May 24 at 7:45 P. M. 
is to see if such instruction can be made practical. 

We hope you will cooperate by giving it a try. If you do 
not want to do it yourself, encourage your boy or boys to 
make arrangements to meet at the radio receiver at the proper 
time with the two pieces of rope—The Editors. 








strands of each pair lay side by side. Now 


The rope, which is now spliced, is 

the same size throughout. Three 
knots have been tied, one at the cen» 
ter of the splice and one at each sidey 
If the ends were now cut off, the 
knots would untie and the splice 
would unravel. The next job then, 
is to secure the ends. 

To begin with, some of the ends 
are too long, as at 1 Fig. 5. Cut all 
strands to the length of the shortest, 
that is to say, six to nine inches. 
Now select any one loose end, say at 
4 Fig. 6. Pass this strand over the 
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Figure 6—Tucking the Ends 


first strand of the long rope and un« 
der the next strand. Unwind the 
strand before pulling it down into 
place. One tuck has now been 
made. Take the same strand and 
again go over the first strand of the 
long rope and under the second. 
Two tucks have now been made. 
Tuck it once more and cut it off 
leaving from one-half*to one inch. 
Now tuck each of the remaining five 
strands in a similar manner see Fig. 
7. With a round stick, pound down 
each part of the splice and roll it on 
the floor under the foot. 

The question of splicing a four 
strand rope often arises. The pro- 
eae pee ee = 
Figure 2-vhe Spice oe... 


cedure is just the same as described 
except that when finished there will 
be four knots instead of three. The 
rope where spliced will be but little 
larger than the original. If you are 
interested in definite instructions for 
splicing a four strand rope commun- 
icate with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST or write the State Agricul- 
tural College at Ithaca for bulletin 
No. 62 “Hitches, Knots and Splices.” 





Sayings of Dr. John W. Holland 





B) are side by side. Hold the ropes so that the 
ends will not separate. Unwind strand A from 
2 its rope one 

turn and 
follow it 
with strand 

, B. Keep B 
twisted up 
tightly and 
pulleddown 
firmly into 
its place. Continue unwinding strand A from 
the right hand rope and winding ir strand B 
from the left hand rope. Continue this pro- 





Figue $ 


place one of the center strands between the 
other pair. 
See Fig. 3. 
Be sure 
strand C is 
between D 
B and F, and 
F between 

C and E. 
Unwind strand D from the left hand rope 
and follow in its place strand C from the right 
hand rope. Do not mistake and unwind F in- 
stead of D. Keep strand C twisted up tightly 








Did you ever reflect that the people who feed 
the world have also freed the world. 


x * * 


Whenever Lincoln laughed his load lightened. 
Try it! 
* * * 
A sunrise is the opening prayer of the day, 
just as sunset is the angelus. 
* * * 


It is not hard to hear the voice of God while 
the dirds and children are singing. 
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Making Broilers Pay 
(Continued from page 3) 
! 
As I said earlier, I prefer this method sloppy and feed it to the birds at noon, 
of fattening broilers. There are two rea- using a trough for the purpose. At night 
{ How much do you expect So sons for my attitude : It produced a milk- give them a liberal supply of cracked 
makethis year from your flock? —<> fed broiler of superior quality which brings corn; in the morning give them just 
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ibilities of the wy hl, ur’s experience with 
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LEGHORNS, REDS, ROCKS, WYANDOTTES 

l FULL COUNT, SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 

; Send today for my new book. It Is free 

BOX 29 


W. F. HILLPOT, rrencurowy, n. J. 
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} CHICKS 
LIVE AND LAY” 

They live because they are bred from healthy, free range 
breeders that have thrived and gained in vigor for genera- 
tions. They lay because they are from selected and tested high 
egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas, 
finorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. 12¢ and up. 100% live 
delivery guaranteed. Postpaid Member International 
Chick Assn. Write today for FREE Chick Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S HATCHERY, 04 Northampton, BUFFALO, WH. Y. 
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Pr 1 quality of b n ¢ th 
f ) her a ¢ason” 
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Fst ag? g rong \\ y t t you right 
WIAGARA POULTRY FARM BOX 202, RANSOMVILLE, NW. Y. (W. RB. Curtiss Co., Props.) 
BABY CHICKS 
ma f . - ‘ Sturdy Chicks Quality 
c. 4% ¢ I l Leading Chicks 
C4} Breeds Heavy 
4 Best Blood Layers 
j ‘ 972c UP Special 
n . | — Inducements 
t | u for early orders 
' xX 161 RICHFIELD, PA 
dW. WACE BOX _1¢ a Catalogue Free 
ro 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS A“ 
t Pure B ‘ » ce Ns THE BIG FLUFFY KIND that jump 
" A r af . of the box when you get them. 
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Hackensack, N. J. Phone 1604 | Nittany Valley Hatchery, Box 105, Bellefonte, Pa. 
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Prenrres DUCKLINGS | vl es Gre peels Reduced | eas, Bantams, Collles s, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cata 
‘ . “ tog. PIONEER FARMS. “TELFORD, PA. 








secondly, the gain that the 
birds make more than off sets the actual 
cost of the fattening process. Milk-fed 
chicken is recognized as the best on any 
market, it brings the best price, and there 
is a reason behind both this particular 
brand of chicken and the price when one 
analyzes the finished market product. A 
grain fattened chicken cooks up dry; a 
milk-fed bird comes from the stove juicy 


a better price; 


and tender, because the bird gets a better 
finish in a crate. The process is rapid and 
the whole flesh of the bird becomes per- 


meated with globules of fat which break 
down under the heat of the fire, and this 
leaves a bird tender and juicy. So, like- 


wise, is there a greater change in the leg 
of the bird. With practically no exercise 
on the floor of the wire coop, the muscles 
relax and soften. In fact, se noticeable 
is the difference between a grain and milk 
fattened bird that you can prove the sys- 
tem yourself. Faiten a bird on grain 
and another by the system mentioned above, 
and note the different quality when you 
cook the birds and eat them both on the 
same table. 

The second reason for crate fattening 
in my estimation is the actual gain in 
weight made by the birds themselves. Some 
five years ago when I began to think of 
using crates ‘nd milk-feeding my broilers, 


I decided to try the thing out in a small 
way just to see what would happen. For 
the purpose I created up a dozen White 
Leghorn broilers when they were still 
pretty small; in all the dozen weighed 
eight and a half pounds. I fattened them 
in a coop for eight days, the feed consist- 
ing of five parts cornmeal, two parts white 


middlings, and one part of fine ground 
oats. The ration was mixed to a pan-cake 
batter consistency with sour milk and fed 
twice a day. 


Birds Gain in Weight 
During their confinement of eight days, 
they consumed thirty cents worth of feed, 
and gained two pounds while they were 


crated. As the birds were starved twenty- 
four hours before they were crated, and a 
similar length of time before they were 
killed, it seems fair to assume that this 


two pounds was actuai net gain in weight 
due to the process of fattening. Likewise, 
since these birds were dressed and sold at 
sixty cents a pound, there two pounds were 
therefore, worth $1.20 to me, or with 
thirty cents out for feed, I actually got 
ninety cents more for the birds because 
I fattened them before I killed them. 

This little experiment was enough to 
convince me of two things: first, that I 
getting an excellent market bird, and 
that the actual fattening method 
paying proposition in itself. And 
this is where market conditions fall down 
in the poultry plant. The general impres- 
sion is that it does not pay to fatten birds 
use it too much. Live weight 
or dead weight, old birds or young birds, 
you will find that it pays to fatten your 
hi before you sell them. 


Was 
sect nd, 


Was a 


beca costs 


' 
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Pen Fattening Better Than None 


Just because I have spoken so favor- 
ably about the crate method of fattening, 
do not misunderstand me. It is far better 
to house up your birds and feed them on 
corn than it is to turn them off as they 
are. Or, better yet, if you do not feel you 
can crate fatten your birds, pen fatten 
them. Rather than use grain alone, use 
a ration such as that I have mentioned 
already, wetting it with sour, whole or 
skim milk, or buttermilk. Mix it fairly 





enough corn so that they will clean it up 
in ter. minutes, and act as if they really 
wanted more. It will pay to keep them 
hungry all morning because they will pitch 
into the mash better at noon. They should 
have all of this they will eat at noon, 
but if there is any left at the end of half 
an hour take it away. Nothing will de- 
stroy the effect of any fattening method 
quicker than that of leaving food around 
for birds to constantly nibble at; when 
they eat they should gorge, and then stop 
to get up an appetite for the next feed. 

There are a few minor points involved 
in any fattening. You will find that it is 
better to starve your birds for twenty- 
four hours before you feed them; it will 
start them off in a hungry condition and 
help them to keep going over a longer 
period. Sometimes you may find that a 
crate or a pen loses its appetite at the end 
of five or six days; simply omit a feeding, 
and they will come right back. Ordinarily 
there is little trouble in keeping birds go- 
ing ten two weeks, but if they 
tend to lose their appetites at ten days, 
then dispose of them. 


days or 


Farmingdale Students Conduct 
Egg Laying Contest 
Institute of Applied 
culture at Farmingdale, L. |, 
completed what is believed to be 
first student Egg Laying Contest. 
Students selected and bought birds 
from a neighboring commercial flock. 
They bought the feed, cared for the hens 
and marketed the eggs. Pen No. 2 
owned by students Paul Ostheimer, and 
Roy Gilliam won the contest. The pen 
averaged 67!'4 eggs per hen for 15 
weeks or 64.2% production. After sell- 
ing the hens for $1.50 each (they cost 
$2.00) and paying all costs the two stu- 
dents had a balance of $105.00 to divide 
themselves. The second pen 
owned by Charles Hubert of Mt. Ver- 
non and John McCarten of Manhattan 
did almost as well, with a production 
only of 83 eggs less than the winning 


\grie 
has 
the 


HE State 


between 


pen. 

Silver loving cups were awarded the 
winners by C. E. Lee, Head of the In< 
stitute Poultry Department, while EF. B 
Banner, instructor in the same depart- 
ment presented another cup to Hubert 
and McCarten. 


RELIABLE CHICKS °'f.%3" 
$7.00 PER 100 AND UP 

From good healthy free range stock. 

Rocks, Reds, Wyan., Leg. Mixed. Send for 

Catalog and Price List. Delivery guaranteed 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Box 12 - . - Millerstown, 


HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
Prices for delivery June 8 and after. $11.50 per 100. 
$52.50 per 500. $100.00 per 1,000 Safe delivery 
guaranteed Order now for the best in chicks and layers. 
A. E. HAMPTON, BOX A, PITTSTOWN, W. J. 





Pa. 








BOS QUALITY ACCREDITED CLASS A CHICKS 
~~] After May 10th, S. C. Eng. White and Brown 


Leghorns lle. Sheppard's Anconas 12¢. Barred 
Rocks and R. I. Reds 13¢. Assorted chicks 9c. 
No money down with order. 100% live delivery. 








Postpaid. Catalog Free. . 

BOS HATCHERY, - ZEELAND, MICH., R2C 

> 8S. C. W. Leg., B. Rocks and Mixed 9% 

Chicks up. Postpaid “100% guaranteed. Bank 
reference $1. per bundred books or 

LE. STRAWSER, Box 30 MeAlisierville, Pa. 





NYS) Many make $10 daily net wit 

my trapnested Hoganized —_ 

> CHICKS So can you. Flocks of 300 to = 
do it. Order eggs and chicks a 


Catalog Free. Sunnyside Poultry 
Gnd UTICTY Farm, Box 1030, Bristel, Vt 





Additional Baby Chick ads on page 8: 
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IN MILK > * 


JVILTER the milk into your 
milk pail. Filter the milk 
whenever you transfer it. Strain 
it into your milk cans, 


Dirt is your worst enemy—for 
dirty milk brings lower prices. Use 
Johnson & Johnson Filter Cloth to 
filter your milk. Use Johnson & 
Johnson Cotton Discs in your milk 
strainer. Produce clean milk. 


Thousands of dairy farmers are 
combating dirt with these two J & J 
products. They report them easy 
and economical to use—profitable 
in results. Get them from your 
dealer. Or, write Johnson & John- 
son, Dept. A-s22, New Brunswick, 
N. J., for FREE SAMPLES AND 
BOOKLET. 


Golson. fonsn 


FILTER CLOTH COTTON DISCS 
























A MILKER ON WHEELS 
Milks your herd 


three times as fast 


One hour after you unbox your Moto- 
Milker you can begin to milk your cows— 
no installation nec ory. It runs on light- 


ing current. 


In the time it takes vou to milk four cows 
by hand, a Moto-Milker will milk twelve 
—and get more milk and cleaner milk in 
the bargain, 


herd, or no electricity, 
Milker. 


If you have a larg 


there’s the Sharples Pipe Line 


Write for free illustrated book of facts. 


No cow owner can afford not to read it. 


THE SHARPLES CO. Inc., 
Dept. M-85D 


Finance Bldg. Phila., Pa. 





Only the Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator 
Skims clean at any speed. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











The Dairy Situation 


Present Conditions Do Not Warrant Expansion 


Sheers following summary of the pro- 
duction and price situation of dairy 
products is taken irom the periodical pub- 
lication of the U. S. department of Agri- 


culture called “The Agricultural Situa- 
tion.” 
“April passes with all of the major 


manufactured products still maintaining 
the good sized lead over 1925 production 
which has featured previous months this 
year, the increase being apparently 
about 10 per cent. In view of condi- 
tions mentioned below, this change is 
somewhat significant, for while these 
conditions can hardly be held as neces- 
sarily exerting a depressing irfluence, 
they are not such as to Iend a great deal 
of stimulus to production. 
Butter Price Trend Downward 

First of all, the dairy price situation is 
less favorable than last year. Butter 
prices early in the month were tem- 
porarily steadied, but on the whule they 
have followed a decided downward 
trend since the first of March. Not 
since October has a price prevailed as 
low as that reached the middle of April, 
the wholesale price at New York touch- 
ing 38c at that time. Cheese prices are 
also lower. Milk prices, both in con- 
densery and in city milk producing dis- 
tricts, have not shared equally in this 
downward trend, although in many in- 
stances, producers prices have been low- 
ered. 

In addition to price changes, the sta- 
tistical position of dairy markets is an- 
other factor which, in view of the heavy 
current production, is being watched 
closely by dairy interests, particularly 
that group which assumes the risk of 
storing. Despite a fairly good sized out- 
ef-storage movement’ in March, there 
still remained in cold storage warehouses 
on April 1 some 17,000,000 pounds of 
butter, a surplus of 7,000,000 pounds 
over April 1, 1925. Likewise, cheese in 
storage is also greater in amount than 
a year ago. Even condensed milk stocks 
did not show the reduction during 
March which might be expected from a 
study of several years past. 


Dairy Exports Small 


As a final feature of the situation, 
dairy exports have assumed a place of 
relative unimportance. Butter exports 
have amounted to only about half a mil- 
lion pounds each of the months this 
year, and cheese exports are even less. 
Canned milk constitutes the bulk of for- 
eign trade, but this business is almost 
entirely limited tv regular outlets. A 
light export movement is, of course, off- 
set by a negligible import movement, 
except on cheese, which, however, is of 
foreign types. 

From the foregoing, it may be said 
that while the dairy situation is not 
yielding fully to influences which may 
be considered somewhat unfavorable, 
the approach of the new season finds 
conditions which might be better. All 
of which means, probably, thac dairy 
trends may be more than usually de- 
pendent upon what happens in other 
lines of business. It may be said also, 
however, that despite a situation which 
is a bit unusual, there still continues the 
feeling of optimisim which has been a 
feature throughout all of 10926.”—L. W. 
Davis. 


State Guernsey Breeders Meet 
In Albany 


HE annual meeting of the New York 
State Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was held in Albany recently. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Gage E. Tarbell, president of the Asso- 
ciation. Following the roll call the re- 
ports of the business manager and the 
treasurer wére read, showing the Asso- 
ciation to be in good financial condition, 





and making progress on several pro- 
grams of work for the advancement of 
the Guernsey cow and her products in 
New York State. Discussion on the ad- 
visability of holding a state sale resolved 
itself into a motion to hold such a sale, 
the date, place, and committee to be left 
to the Board of Directors. 

The present officers were reelected for 
the coming year, and vacancies on the 
3oard of Directors were filled by the 
election of T. H. Munro, Camillus, C. 
F. Mignin, Castile, and L. S. Riford, 
Cayuga, to that body. 

Following a luncheon in the Hotel 
Ten Eyck, short. talks were given by 
Robert Scoville, president of the Amer- 
ican Guernsey Cattle Club, Berne A. 
Pyrke, Commissioner, N .Y. State Dept. 
of Farms and Markets, Prof. H. H. 
Wing, Cornell University, L. R. Louns- 
bury, editor of the Guernsey Breeders 
Journal, and Prof. E. S. Savage, Cornell 
University. H. A. Strohmeyer Sr. gave 
the breeders an account of his trip to 
the Island of Guernsey, illustrating his 
talk with colored slides. 

Each year it is the custom of the 
Association to award suitable prizes to 
the owner of the Guernsey cow in New 
York State that exceeds her class re- 
quirements by the largest percentage. 
This year silver plates, suitably inscrib- 
ed, were awarded to the following: 
Class A, Ward Acres Farm, New 
Rochelle; Class B. Dellwood Farm, Mt. 
Kisco; Class C, W. R. Coe, Oyster Bay; 
Class D, H. A. Sherman, Auburn; Class 
E, Fairydale Farm, Pawling: Class .', 
C. L. A. Whitney, Loudonville; Class G, 
considered the grand championship 
award, to Emmadine Farm, Hopewell 
Junction. 


Chemung Valley Holstein Sale 
May 19 
T= Chemung Valley Holstein Asso- 
ciation is having its annual sale at the 
Fair Grounds on Wednesday, May 10. 
Fifty head of tuberculin tested purebred 
Holstein cattle will be offered for sale. 
R. Austin Backus of Mexico is sales man- 
ager and Colonel Baxter of Elmira is the 
auctioneer. 
The sale last year was a very success- 
ful one and equally good results are ex- 
pected this year. 


League Will Buy Certificates of 
Indebtedness 
P to May 31 the Dairymen’s League 
will buy at 99 cents on the dollar and 
accrued interest to May rst all series A 
certificates whose numbers end with num- 
bers 5, 6, 7, and 9. 

Series B certificates, whose numbers end 
with 3 will be purchased at 95 cents on 
the dollar and accrued interest to May Ist. 
All certificates presented to the Associa- 
tion for sale must be indorsed with the 
name of the owner. 


Shorthorn Cow Makes New 
Milk Record 


NEW American milk and butter fat 
record for a Shorthorn cow was estab- 
lished when official testers checked in 
20,017.1 pounds of milk and 893.8 pounds 
of butterfat for Ruth B, a roan pure-bred 
milking Shorthorn, owned by Marquart 
Brothers, of Milton Junction, Wis. 
The Rock County dual purpose animal 
is the first 1,000-pound Shorthorn in 


* America. 


Starting on the record run April 28, 
1925, Ruth B is the winner of the national 
prize offered for the first Shorthorn to 
reach the 20,000-pound milk mark in either 
Canada or the United States. 

This record excells the production figure 
made by the famous Dairymaid, owned by 
H. E. Tener, of Washingtonville, N. Y., 
credited with 19,310 pounds of milk amd 
the butterfat record of a Canadian Short- 





horn with a record of 711 pounds of fat. 
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Demonstration 
FREE 


on your OWN COWS 


The 


ilker 













stl Something 
At The Surge Milk- 
er! Better, Milking’ 
Cleaner ilk! —_ 
Work! Mail coupod 
NOW for FREE _— 
telling about this WO 
derful milker. 
Only 4 of These 
to Was 
Think of that! Only : 


s 
simple rubbers - Lng 







- ‘is. 
hasyour milk pal 
Simple! Easy! Greatl 



























Mail coupon NCW 
for great Surge 
Boo! 





This makes a big 
difference! See il- 
justration. With 
The Surge the milk 
travels ONLY 4 
inches from Teat 
to Pail—a short 
CLEAN route. 
With other milkers 
it travels through 
4 feet of curlin, 

tubes and twist 

claws—where_bac- 
teria lodge and con- 
taminate the milk. 
There are NO Long 
Tubes or Claws 
with The Surge. 
That’s why Surge 
Owners find it SO 


Gra e “A” mi 
and enjoy premium 
EVERY 


prices 
DAY. 









Without the slightest obligation on your 
art we will gladly demonstrate in your 
Care what The Surge will do with your 
cows. Just mail this coupon. Do this NOW8 


PineTree Milking MachineCo. 
523 Willow St., Dept. 30-65, Syracuse, N Y. 


Please send me without cost or obligation, 
Free Surge Goaaieg. and tell me all about 
your special Free Demonstration Offer on 
the SURGE Milker. 

(Please give this information) 


Number of cows milked_................ seni 


Do you have Electricity? ............----.-----0+ 


Name 





Address 





R.F.D. 





Seeueseseen 
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r Spot ¢Wecd~ 


MOWER 





One Horse and Two Horse Sizes 


1 for many years. Thous- 


Popular throughout the wor 
r for heavy crops and 


ands of satisfie 
rough and hilly land R t bearings assure Ught 


draft Its eutter bar strength and superior cutting 
mechanism giv 

The Internal Drive Gear ts alwa ready for work 
in beavy or light croy Qu r at knife 
bar. less wear m gears and few repairs. The 
knives keep on cutting when bar tf alsed to cicar 
obstructions, saring tin and crop. 

Sizes 344, 4, 5, 6 and 7 feet 

Write for catalog @ bing F & Wood Mow 
ers, Dump Rak Side Delivery Rab Hay Load 
ers, Grain Binder Corn Binder { ' ete 


Quara d by us and our dea 
EUREKA MOWER CO 


Bex 1500, Utica, W. Y. 














McINTOSH 


The world’s finest and most pre fitabl 
apple. Splendic 5-7 ft. t: 


$55.00 PER 100 


Special prices on large quantities. 
Other leading varieties of 


FRUITS, SHRUBS, VINES, 
and PERENNIALS 


GEO. AIKEN 


PUTNEY - - VERMONT 








EGGS" WANTED 


Well-r ked, tes and 
Br one be lig oo 


LEW IS & S SANDB: ANK 


ne Reade Pa oie York 
REFS GREENWICH BANK com AGENCIES 














IDEAL BUTTER & EGG CO. 


\ t t . 

344 GREENWICH ST NEW YORK CITY 

now even better equipped than ever before, to 
render 


We are 
1. PROMPT RETURNS Ar " Ay 
2. HONEST PRICES r i 
3. “IDEAL” SERVICE Bank; Y Bank 
Try as once—and you will ship to os alway 
tl ’ r ales P P , 


Hf rite 





b nall yrimer from 


tor Eges, | in your territory” ong 


oo = Now Pr 
. Refer to D r Brad 


5 ‘ ‘ 
170 Duane St., New York, W 





‘ 


EGGS Hennery White or Brown. May we 1 you 
t i n . x to 
n t 


Referes 


U. Lo MELONWEY, tac., 172 Duane Street, New York City 





Heaves, Coughe, Condities 
orms. Mostfor cost 





NEWTON'S 


Compound 






Two cane satisfact fot 
rr) Heaves money 78 
~ a per can Dealees naib 


The Newton Romedy Oe 
_—s Telede, Ohie. 


» ~ For Steet 


~ FARMS FOR SALE 

















Farm 


Complete Going | 
$1000 Needed 


400 Acres—Only § 


STROUT AGENCY. 2 R, 








Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 
in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


If You Hav 














ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO., 
y 











Reviewing the Markets 


MILK PRICES 
HE following are the May 
for milk testing 3% im the basic zone 


prices 


of 201-210 miles from New York City: 
»* 
c bed -- 
o Co 2 
Ee 9 a4 
> 
ran) es Pa 
=—«c eo a 
c © ££ So 
Class Ou no Zov 
1 Fiuid Milk $2.75 $2.80 $2.70 
2 Fiuid Cream .... 1.90 1.90 
2A Fiuid Cream 1.68 
28 Ice Cream 1.93 
2C Soft Cheese 1.88 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese .... 1.80 
3 Evap. and 
ond. milk coca 48 1.85 
3B Milk Powder sos 1.85 
3 Cc Hard Cheese - 1.79 
4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
rh bove price in each cl ire not 
the ! pric the tarmel receiv ‘I he 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average of the class 
me to be compared with the League pool 


April Prices Announced 
The Dairymen'’s League announces the 
following prices for 3 milk in the 201-210 


mile zone for April: 
Gross pool $2.18 
EEMPONSSE 2. ccccccccccccccesocsccecees 065 
WISE DOO! DICE .cccceccsccesceccccesese 2.115 
GHPRIORTOS 3 cccvevaccccesesoeseese ° 10 
Cash price to farr mers or 2.015 
The cash price to farmers in 1925 
$2.035 


was vax 
The Sheffield Producers ; 
cash price to farmers for 
3° milk for April is 
The price for April 1925 was 


Interstate Producers 


$2.345 
$2.375 


l Ih Stat Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to thie far in the 201 to 210- 








mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
$2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 


the price is $2.29 
BUTTER TAKES A SPURT 

CREAMERY Ma 11 
SALTED May 11 May 4 1925 
Higher 
than ext: 41! ,-42 40 -40', 44 -44!2 
Extra (92 se) 40 41 -39! 5 -43'5 
84.91 sco 37. «-40'> «35' 3-39 40! 2-43 
Lower G a” s 36 -36', 34! 2-35 38! 2-40 

Except all trong de. d, renew- 
d on the part of b rs and 
bul l from the West, were 
re spurt in the butter 

during tl week ending May 

8th that b ht creamery extras (92 


} o 4lc. Buying was so 
tive that not only were current re- 


af 
ceipt bed but storage stocks were 
duced ove 1 quarter of a million 
pounds and street st cks were reduced 
‘ 5,000 B ng was brisk and 
the trade took on considerable stock be- 
yond their immediate trade needs. There 
been considerable buying of light 


red butter to be put in storage for 
a short period against the time when 


hea ce d grassy butter becomes 
more ( ) Chis spurt however, 
had it i with a quieter market 
duri the lier part of the week end- 
ing May 1 | was to be expected. 
However, tl condition was no more 
| ‘ fe id) indicated no im- 
d increase 1 supplies of fancy 
qual li these advices materialize 
\ quite 1" to be fully sus 
t | 
CHEESE SLIGHTLY FIRMER 
STATE May 11 
FLATS May 11 May 4 1925 
Fresh fancy 20-20! 2 -20 20-20'% 
Fresh av'ge o« -19 1813-19 19-192 
Held fancy . 26-28 26 -28 26-26! 
Held av'ge 25-26 25 -26 25-25! 2 
Fy ( improved in price 
since our last report, the advance being 
only f t il. However, the sentiment 
in the market is considerably better. 
Me nterest is shown in fresh cheese 
! ducing sections and advices 
tate that production is not holding up 
t 1 t wa anticipated either 
in W ‘ ipper New York State. 
With tl ne! ing firmness of these 
he trade has tightened up and 
are considerably firmer. 
It looks as though we may see further 
rit Ivances. The backward season 
d t increased call for market milk 


in New York State, has had a very de- 
Cold storage holdings 


ill heavy and just as soon as these 


are worked into to some extent, we will 
doubtless begin to see a price reaction. 


NO CHANGE IN EGGS 


NEARBY May 11 
WHITE May 11 May 4 1925 
Selected Extras ....37-38 37-38 38-39 
Av’ge Extras ......-; 36- 36- 36-37 
Extra Firsts ........ 34-35 34-35 35- 
Pivets .cccccceccooes 32-33 32-33 33-34 
Gathered ..cesseeees 30-34 30-34 31-34 
Pullets ....ccccceccess 30-30! 30-30'2 —-— 
BROWNS 

FARGY ..ccccccecsces 35-37 35-37 35-37 


There has been absolutely no change 
in the egg market since our last report. 
Supplies of nearbys are quite free. How- 
receipts from the Pacific Coast are 
light and thts situation is 
producer. ‘There is 
about the quality 
arrivals from nearby 

those marks which 
formerly been going into the top 
‘beginning to drop. back. 
pressure on the 
» occasionally 


ever, 
still relative 
saving the nearby 
considerable complaint 
of many of the 
points. Many of 
have 
grades, are be 
Chere is considerable 
lower grades and these are 
suffering price reductions. 


LIVE POULTRY EASIER 


FOWLS May 11 
May 11 May 4 1925 


Colored ....eseeees 30-31 32-37 28-30 

Leghorns) = .«.««-- 30-34 34-38 28-30 
BROILERS 

Colored ....eeeese: 40-50 45-55 40-50 

Leghorns .....-- 30-40 35-45 35-50 


The live poultry market has turned 
slightly easier although light weight ex- 
press fowls of good quality have been 
generally selling a cent over freight 
prices and meeting good outlet. An in- 
vestigation is being conducted into the 
live poultry business in New York and 
Brooklyn and it has shaken the confi- 
dence of western shippers. Prices have 
been holding up relatively high during 
the last few weeks but in spite of this 
the freight shippers have held off re- 
sulting in an infinitely better market for 
the nearby producer. Light fowls are 
still getting the cream of the trade. The 
market has been and is so dull on heavy 
fowls that prices have been slashed right 
and left in order to force an outlet and 
relieve accumulations 

GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES Last 


May 11 May 4 Year 

(At Chicago) 
Wheat ....cccceceees 1.6334 1.58!4 1.62! 
COPM .ncccccccccceces 7034 71 1.154% 
GOES cc cnccsecseeeces 40!'5 «6.40'4~—«w 455g 


CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 


Wheat No. 2 Red .1.9334 1.8844 2.02! 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 87'3 -88'>5 1.36! 
Gate Ne. f ..ccccorse 52! = ««.55 
FEEDS May 9 
May 8 May 1 1925 
(At Buffalo) 
Gr’d Oats ..-38.40 30.50 37.00 
Sp’ea Bran ..-cecceces 31.15 31.00 30.00 
H’d Bran ....ccce.. 32.90 32.00 31.50 
Stand’d Mids. .....29.65 30.00 30.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... 35.90 34.00 36.00 
Flour Mids ........ 33.15 32.50 36.50 
SUBD DOD .ccccvasces 36.90 35.00 44.00 
Wh. Hominy ...... 30.40 29.75 42.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 30.40 29.75 42.00 
Corn Meal ........-- -—— 31.00 45.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 38.40 37.25 — 
Gluten Meal ....... 47.90 47.25 = 
36% C. S. Meal 37.40 36.00 41.50 
41% C. S. Meal 39.40 38.00 44.00 
45% C. S. Meal 41.40 39.50 46.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
i eae 53.90 52.00 42.00 


The above feed quotations are supplied by the 
New York State Dept. of Farms and Markets. 


OLD POTATOES LOWER 


Old potatoes have suffered quite a 
break since our last report due primar- 
ily to the fact that a considerable quan- 
tity of low grade goods has been re- 
ceived. These poor qualities have weak- 
ened the entire market with the results 
that values cover a wide range. The 
old potato market in the Metropolitan 
district is rapidly closing out, new pota- 
toes supplying a considerable portion of 
the trade. Prices have moderated 
slightly on these southern arrivals, most 
of the trade being at $9 to $10, although 
a few small lots have been reported at 
slightly higher figures. 

BEANS 

There is practically no change in the 
bean market since our last report so 
far as prices are concerned. There is 
a change of sentiment however, in red 
kidneys. Unléss something radically 
happens it may be that we may see a 
slight improvement in prices. Red kid- 
neys still range from $8 to $8.75. White 
kidneys $6 to $6.75, peas $4.50 to $5, 
marrows $6.50 to $7.50. 
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BABY ae CHICKS 














PRICES 
REDUCED 


EAGLE NEST 
BABY CHICKS 
(Effective May 24th) 


Lower prices for the same _ high 
quality Eagle Nest Baby Chicks will 


go intg effect May 24th. 
Write for Prices 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY 
Dept. 22, 


Upper Sandusky, Ohio 














SINGLE COMB 


White Leghorns Exclusively | 


3000 Breeders on free farm range. Pure Barri 
English Strain, with trap nest records up to 
314 eggs in a year The large Vigorous Leg that 
lay large white eggs Now booking orders be 
ing eggs and baby chicks May and June deliv- 
ery. Special feeding direction with all orders. Cir- 
cular free 

Ceci! Sherow and Olive Briggs Sherow successors to 

EDGAR BRIGGS, SUNNY BROOK FARM 




















Box 41 - - Pleasant Valley, W. Y. 
FROM PURE BRED FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED 
i> FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
Ls Price Per 100—Apr. May June July 
¥ WOE ks coin $11.00 $10.00 $9.00 $8.00 
me Wh. & Br. Leg- 
12.00 11.00 10.00 9.00 
14.00 13.00 12.00 11.00 


horns See 

CHIXK tarred tock”! 

R. I. Reds .. 5.00 14.00 13.00 12.00 
Marcy Strain Black Giants .. 30.00 25.00 23.00 20.00 
Orders for less than 100 add 44c per chick. 
Orders for 500 or more deduct%ec per chick. 
Orders for 1000.or more deduct le per chick. 
Money refunded for dead chicks Orders filled promptly. 
We pay post age, also special handling stamp. Let us book 
your order early. Refere nee Richfield Bank. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD. PA. 


« U) BeTTER BABY CHICKS ee 


$12 to $20 per 100—Barred & White Rocks, 









White Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, 
Black Minorcas, row n and White Leg- 
horns, Mottled Anconas—20,000 weekly. 
Finest purebred—heavy produc ing— free 
range stock—under Cornell Universit i 


spection. 
100% Safe Deliwery Guaranteca 
ULSTER POULTRY FARMS, BOX 42, WALDEN, W. Y¥. 








BUY C. M. L. QUALITY CHICKS 
PEDIGREED TOM BARRON MALES head our 
4 No. 1 flocks of Barron White Leghorns. We 
do not believe better Barron Leghorns can 
be obtained in this country. Also Chicks 
from good, pure, selected Barron Strain flocks 
i y at a lower cost. Also Chicks from = ncted, 
heavy laying Barred and White Rocks, 
Reds. Reasonable prices. JERSEY BLACK GIANT CHICKS, 
fet Catalog, full particulars and prices at once 
Postpaid. Fuli Live Dehvery Guarantec: 
G. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 ELIZABETHTOWN, PA, 
MMER PRI 
200,000 CHICKS-1926 S20 VER oe'o= 
June and July—One Mating Only—The Best 
100 500 1000 


8. C. White Leghorns $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 6.00 11.00 52.50 100.00 
Broiler Ch’ks Asst H.B. 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 
Broiler Chicks Asst L.B. 5.00 8.00 27.50 70.00 
Order direct. Pre % Live Del livery Guare 





anteed. Bank ve ference. Circular free 
THE VALLEY HATCHERY, R1, Box 8, 
Richfield, Penna. 


——BABY CHICKS—— 


Prepaid, 100% Live Deliery. 100 








White and Brown Leghorns .$11.00 e200 $3.25 
Buff & Bl. Leghorns ...... 11.00 6.00 3.25 
Barred Rocks .....ccccose 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Wh. & Buff Rocks -. 13.00 7.00 3.75 
8. C. & R. C. Reds -- 13.00 7.00 3.75 
8. C. Black Minorcas +. 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Wh. & S. L. Wyan dotes . 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Buff Orpingtons ..... 15.00 8.00 4.25 
All absolutely first class ‘stock from culled flocks. 


JAMES E. KREJCI, 9507 Meech Ave., Cleveland, 0, 














BABY CHICKS ° - by the best system 

incubation from  bigh- 

; a bred-to-lay stock. 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 14e each; Bar- 

red, Buff Rocks, Reds, Black Minoreas, 16¢ each: 

White Rocks, White Wyandottes 17e¢ each; Heavy 
Broilers 12¢ each; Light Broilers 10c each. 

Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 
Member of International Baby Chick Ass'n 
aeaeA POULTRY FARM, Desk H, WNUNDA, W. Y. 














June, JulyandAug. Chicks 


S. C. White vy Brown Leghorns 9c each 
$80.00 per 1000. Barred Rocks and S. 
Black Minorcas 10c each, $90.00 per 1000. 
8. C. Reds 12c. Black Giants 18c. Heavy 
breeds mixed 9c. Light Breeds mixed 7e 
Order now $1.00 will book your order. Cata- 
logue on request. Our 16th year 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY 
D. W. Goodling, Mgr. Richfield, Pa: 


ARISTOCRAT QUALITY Basy CHICKS. Orders 


now booked for June shipments. The 
ideal month for success. 
Tanecred and Wyckoff White Leghorns ....$ 8.00 Per 100 








Sheppard Mottled Anconas ........ x 100 
Martin White Wyandottes ......... 2. “ 100 
Parks —, a Owens Reds “ 100 


0% live delivery. Circular. 
SEIDELTON FARMS, Washingtonville, Pa. 
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Among the Farmers 


Brentwood Holstein 
NE hundred and seventeen head of 
Holsteins went under the hammer at 
the Fifth Annual Brentwood National Sale 
held May 6-7 at Brentwood Farms, Ab- 
ington, Pa. The gross sales amounted to 
$52,085, making an average of approxi- 
mately $445 per head. This average was 
looked upon very favorably in view of the 
fact that a large percentage of the offer- 
ings consisted of young stock and also that 
there were no five-figure priced animals 
in the sale. The attendance was considered 
very good. The offerings of the sale were 
taken by 37 buyers from 11 states and two 
foreign countries. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
sale was the purchase of the bull, Matador 
Segis Walker 14th, by 5. W. Spencer of 
Quinnesec, Mich. at $1500. This was con- 
sidered quite a bargain Matador 
Walker 14th was consigned by the Carna- 
tion Stock Farm. He is a two-year old 
out of a 34,000 pound dam. He won the 
grand championship prize at the Brent- 
wood Show which was held on May 5, the 
day previous to the sale. 


Segis 


Pennsylvania Cow Tops Sale 


The top price of the sale was realized 
on a three-year old heiier, Bell Farm 
Matron, consigned by Bell Farm of Corao- 
polis, Pa. She was purchased by the De- 
troit Creamery Farms of Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., for $2500. She was grand cham- 
pion in the Show. The Detroit Creamery 
Company was the consignor of the second 
highest priced animal, Cascade Pietertje, 
an eight-year old cow. She went to Wil- 
liam Schoof of Washington, Mich., at 
$1800. Berks Spring Farm Alcartra with 
a record of over 1100 pounds butter and 
two years of age and consigned by Berks 
Farm of Sinking Springs, Pa., went to 
the Detroit Creamery Farms for $1600. 

The demand was for type plus produc- 
tion. Animals showing %reeding without 
type went vegging. At the close of the 
sale W. G. Davidson, manager of the 
3rentwood Farms, announced that the 
Sixth Annual Brentwood Sale will be held 
mext May. 





Health Commissioner Confers 
With Dairymen 

R. HARRIS, Commissioner of Health 

in New York City recently had a con- 
ference with representatives of the ma- 
jority of the dairymen who send milk to 
New York City. Dr. Harris contends 
that there is no reason why the city should 
ever go outside the New York milk shed 
for its milk. He announced that he would 
appoint a committee of 5 who would be 
representative of the dairy industry to con- 
sider ways of insuring an adequate supply 
of milk during the winter season. 


FEEDING PIGS 
Feeding Pigs for Sale 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Chester and 
Berkshire cross, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 9 week 
eld pigs, $7 each. Also some nice Chester pigs 
Al stock. Barrows, Sows or Boars, 7 weeks old, 
$7.50 each. Sold to you on approval, and if you 
are not satisfied with them after you have them 








10 days, return them at my expense and your 
money will be refunded. Sold C. O. D. No 
charge for crating. Guarantee safe delivery. 


MICHAEL LUX, 9 Lynn Street, Wobsrn, Mass. Box 149. 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Cross between Chester and Berkshire and Yorkshire and 
Chester cross pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.25 each. 8 to 
9 weeks old, $6.75 each. All good feeding pigs. Also 50 
pure Chester White barrows, boars or sows, 6 weeks eld, 


$7.50 each. 

SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
No charge for shipping crates, I ship all pigs C. 0. D. to 
you on approval, and if you ean not examine pigs at 
your depot, keep them a week, and if not satisfactory, 
return pigs at my expense and your money will be returned. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem Street, Woburn, Mass. Tel. 0086 





PIGS FOR SALE 

FEEDING PIGS either Chester and Yorkshire 
cross, or Berkshire and Chester 

@oss, 6 to 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$7.00 each. Good healthy stock, free from disease, the 
Kind of pigs that make good porkers, Also 35 Pure bred 
Chesters, $7.50 each. 

Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Bhipping erates supplied free. Will ship any number of 
either lots C. 0. D. which enables you to examine pigs at 
your depot, and Ls ae prove unsatisfactory en arrival; 


return at my exp 
A #. LUX, 206 ‘Washington St., WOBURN, BASS. 
Tel. Wob. 141 





Sale Averages $445 


Dr. Harris also announced that he is 
opposed to the minimum fat standard of 
% and favors a return to a fat minimum 
of 3.5% which obtained prior to 1909, 
and that he intends to call-upon Mr. Jar- 
dine, U. S. Secretary of Agriculture to 
assign federal inspectors to examine the 
city’s milk supply and otherwise aid him 
in getting a better milk supply for the 
city. 

The trial of Thomas Clougher, secre- 
tary to the former Commissioner has 
been set for June 1. Samuel Doner whose 
permit to sell milk and cream was revoked 
is starting action to force the Department 
to restore it. He charges that he has 
been discriminated against. 





Offers Opportunity For Boys 
And Girls In Calf Clubs 


N a letter to boys and girls who are 
members or are interested in a calf club, 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and owner of 
Fishkill Farms ac Hopewell Junction, 
N. Y. writes as follows: 


“I have been greatly interested in calf club 
work for several years and I have observed that 
one of the great obstacles to many boys and girls 
who desire to join a club, is that of obtaining 
the proper kind of stock at the right price with 
reasonable terms. The immediate outlay of so 
large a sum of money is a rather serious draw- 
back. 

“In order to help boys and girls in their calf 
club ambitions and_ activities, FISHKILL 
FARMS announce a special offer to club mem- 
bers. As you doubtless know, FISHKILL 
FARMS has one of the outstanding pure bred 
Holstein herds in the East. Therefore, it is the 
kind of stock you want for your club work. In 
our herd there are eight heifers ranging in age 
from three to six months. We are offering all 
of these heifers to calf club boys and girls at 
$100 each, f. o. b. Brinckerhoff, Dutchess Co., 
I ’. To make the purchase as easy as possi- 
ble, an initial payment of only $10 is required 
at the time of purchase. The balance will be 
payable in 10 monthly installments of $9 each, 
with no interest charges. Naturally, it will be 
necessary for you to give a promissory note en- 
dorsed by your parent or some responsible per- 
son, to cover your obligation. The title to the 
heifer will rest with FISHKILL FARMS untii 
the final payment is made, at which time full 
ownership with transfer and registry papers (at 
>= cost to you) will be assigned to the pur- 
chase 

“FISHKILL FARMS’ Holsteins have passed 
two tuberculin tests and are now eligible to be 
accredited. Our herd is clean. If you are in- 
terested, we shal! be glad to send you pedigrees 
of these animals so you can see the breeding back 
of them.” 


Any boy or girl who is interested in Mr. 
Morgenthau’s offer, may obtain additional 
information by calling upon your local 
county agricultural agent or county club 
leader or by writing Mr. Morgenthau di- 
rectly at the farm. 





WGY Agricultural Program 
May 24 

7:15 P. M.—Weekly crop review, Dr. 
R. L. Gillett, bureau of statistics, 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 

7:25 P. M.—Address—“Safeguarding the 
Food in the Home,” W. B. White, 
director of the bureau of chemistry, 
Department of Farms and Markets, 
New York State. 

7:35 P. M.—Progress talk, “Household 
Motors,” Lee C. Prickett, Central Sta- 
tion Department, General Electric Co. 

7:45 P. M.—Address—“How to Splice a 
Hay Rope,” Prof. F. G. Behrends, 
Extension Dept. of Rural Engincer- 
ing, Cornell University. 

7:55 P. M.—News Items, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 





Farmer’s Meetings 


May 20—Greene County Horticultural 
Society. A Social and Educational 
meetings at Catskill, N. Y. Dr. E. P. 
Felt, State Entomologist will speak. 

May 20-21.—The Directors of Agricultural 
experiment stations of the northeast- 
ern states will meet at the Penn- 
sylvania State College- 

June 16.—Saratoga County Annual Farm 
and Home Bureau auto tour. 

June 16.—Field Day at the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture. There will 
be judging contests, exhibits and 
demonstrations. 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 











The get of Bradford County, Pa 
from the best heavy 
Railroads meet. 





30 Females, fresh, bred and open, 8 bulls. 
breeding dominate. 
milking cows.—W here N. Y 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., SALE OF MILKING SHORTHORNS JUNE 3 | 


Consigned by 18 well known herds. 
Young bulls selected 


Central and Pennsylvania 


Famous hotel for car drivers. 


| Catalogs of R. H. FEAREY, Manager, Canandaigua, N. Y. | 








MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beef 
treed is founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
stock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 
The breed that brings 
milk check and the beef cheek. 

COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 


Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 


two checks instead of one—the | 





A MILKING SHORTHORN BULL CALF 

We offer a nice roan calf born Jan. 6, 1926. A fine 
straight, growthy calf of best milking breeding Dam is a 
Record of Merit cow and sire out of a 10,000 pound 
sent on request. First check for $100.00 


MASS. 


dam. Particulars 

takes him. 

FLINTSTONE FARM DALTON, 
Dd. 


Hi. CANDE, “MGR. 





1 the great- 
A MILKING SHORTHOR ~ “7 nt we a" 
grade of any br Reduce your vet win -4 bill! 
ONTARIO COUNTY SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Robt. H. Fearey, Secty., Canandaigua, WN. Y. 











If your 











Raise the Average Production of Your Herd 
In 1925 all mature pure bred Jerseys tested for 
365 days averaged 
11,400 Ibs. of milk. 
milk was 5.39%! 
herd 


write for information on Jerseys. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


324 West 23d St., 


604 Ibs. of butter-fat and 
The average fat test of the 


is not producing profitably 


Dept. E. 


New York 














O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams. 
Good individuals, well grown, priced right 

Also a few heifer calves of the saMme lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. Fielden, Mgr. 
Montgomery - - ° 





New York 





The Loveliest Spot in the World 
WHERE YOU FIND 
BEAUTY YOU FIND 

QUALITY 


JERSEYS 


BORDEN HOME FARM 
Wallkill, N. Y. 
Accredited Herd 


FOR SALE 


Guernsey bull calves sired by DELLWOOD DEFENDER 
whose dam has an official record of 832.23 Ibs. butterfat. 
Some of these bulls are old enough for service and 8 
number are from A. R. dams. 

Priced from $50 to $150 each 
Herd Under Federal Supervision 


GIRLS. RIDGE FARM 
Katonah - New York 











Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








We offer some excellent young bulls from one to 
six months old out of A. R dams with high fat 
records. 

For Particulars Write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor. EAST HOLLISTON, MASS. 














FORGE HILL FARM 
peseeees. N. 
Herd Sire: 

SAUGERTIES LADDIES ULTRA 86792. His sire fs 

Ultra May -King 27600 A. R. Dam is an A RB 

— of FLORHAM LADDIE 20431 A. R. 

T. R. ULTRA LADDIE 91391. Mis sire is FLORHAM 

LADDIE 20431 A. R. and his dam is a 620-Ib. daugh- 

ter of ULTRA MAY KING 27600 A. R. 

We ean offer you bull calves up to six months of age 
sired by these bulls. Qut of cows with good A. R. omnis 
or cows now on test. Prices are very reasonable. Herd 
Accredited. 





USE A PURE BRED BULL 


We have for sale from time to time bull calves from 
Advanced Registry dams—Ayrshire—Guernsey—Holstein— 
Jersey—Milking Short Horn. 

Price $50.00 
at one month old. Address 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New Yerk 
Grade, Guernsey 


Tuberculin Tested Stade. Sv umn, 


Fresh and Springers, Selected from ac- 
credited herds. Guaranteed 60 day re- 
test. Young Bulls on hand. 
DR. J. WILLIAM FINK 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Farm In Cornwall, N. Y. 





At Auction 


as they do it in 


CHINA 


In China an auction sale is conducted ex. 
actly opposite to our method. The auction- 
eer sets a selling price. If no one will buy 
at that figure, he starts his bidding down- 
ward until he eventually finds a buyer, 


We Are Going to Conduct a 
Chinese Auction of 
FISHKILL 
INKA DICHTER DE KOL 
the son of a 
WORLD’S CHAMPION 


During the month of May the selling 
price of this fine young Holstein bull is 
$400, cash f.o.b. If he is unsold on June 
1, the price will be reduced to $350 for the 
month of June, and so on, the price will 
be reduced monthly until sold. 

* Se @ 


Fishkill Inka Dichter De Kol is a son of 
Fishkill Dichter Colantha De Kol, the sev- 
enteenth 30-lb. daughter of the great 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, one of the 
best sons of that famous milk sire Colantha 
Johanna Lad. Dichter holds the world’s 
record in Class C for milk production. 

The sire of this young bull is a son of 
Jennie Linn Colantha, another 30-Ib. 
daughter of Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka. 
Thereby making Fishkill Inka Dichter De 
Kol a double descendant of Dutchland 
Colantha Sir Inka through 30-Ib. dams on 
each side of the pedigree. A bull with such 
a backing is worthy of heading any man's 
herd. An examination of a pedigree will 
immediately convince you of that fact. 


For copies of the pedigrees and further 
particulars, write 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
Hopewell Junction, 
Dutchess County, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
T. B. tested cows,— 
GUERNSEYS an? HOLSTEINS 
—Also service bulls. 
A carload aiways on hand 

. BEYER, 
33 Edgar Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Phone 3787 








> MINERAL. 
COMPOUND 









givesatisiaction or mone 
fMcient for ord: 
451 Fourth Ave, Pittsburgh F P- 





Box n 
beck. $1.10 Box 80 
MINERAL REMEDY e0. 
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he 


few 


some 
wever, 


d there with 


itimer’s 
him at 


tangled 


formally: I must remind your excellency 
that you are a guest like myself, and that 
your warrant does not run here.’ 

“You refuse to recognize my authority?’ 
Lord William's head was haughtily thrown 


back, his face slightly flushed. 

Sir Andrew bowed ironically. ‘With 
the utmost respect, my lord, when that 
authority is exercised to shelter a rebel 


and a coward, I have no choice but to 
disregard it.’ 
Angry voices broke from almost 


ir of lips. But 


every 


old tory confronted 


em defiantly, scornfully, sure of his 
yround, upon which he was unassailable. 

Che flush deepened in Lord William’s 

t th er to order + r 

» A You have ven as 

t » ¢ DI " But I warn you, 

i quarrel Val ly pro- 

} dD ¢ ] ou shall fee 

t the weight of the law. Pray 

do not interrupt me. Since you have put 





almost my duty to stand by you. But as 
Lord William’s equerry, it is my duty 
to hold aloof. I um in an impossible po- 
sition.’ 

Nevertheless, it was Mandeville who 
despatched the staring and startled lackey 
for a certain mahogany case in the keep- 
ing of Mrs. Pratt, the custodian of the 
State House. 

When the case, which contained a brace 
of duelling-pistols, was produced, it was 
taken by Mr. Fletchall to Colonel Moul- 
trie. The latter was standing beside Lati- 
mer, who, in the background to which he 
had retired, had flung himself into a choir, 
where he sat, elbows on knees, in an at- 
itude of complete dejection. After what 


ilready he had endured that night, to be 
{ meet his father-in-law, and 
ne who had stood to him in the past in 


compelled to 


i 


1 


st of a father, was 
ther intolerable. He sat 


nisery, resolved that, in 





whatever he 





he would yet avoid this 








What Happened in 


"THE year is 1775. 


the Story Thus Far 


Harry Latimer, a wealthy young tobacco grower of South 


Carolina and an active member of the rebel organization, the Carolinian Sons 
of Liberty, has brought the wrath of the British Governor upon him because of 


his anti-British activities. 


been given 48 hours to leave Charles Town. 


An order for his arrest has been issued and he has 


At first he flatly refuses. Myrtle 


Carey, only child of Sir Andrew Carey, a staunch Tory, and Harry’s fiancee from 
whom he has been estranged, due to his rebelious activities, offers to marry 


Latimer if he will leave the province. 


He agrees and they are married on board 


a British warship where Myrtle was free to marry without her father’s consent, 


a thing impossible in the Colony. 


Myrtle’s father learns of this at a ball where 


she and Harry are to meet secretly before leaving for Harry’s plantation. Sir 


Andrew goes into a violent tirade of anger. 


He is assured by Captain Mandeville, 


aide to the British Governor and a notorious fortune hunter, who secretly desires 


Myrtle, that he has a plan to get rid of 


Latimer is falsely summoned to a friend’s house. 
In defense he kills the leader of the kidnappers. 


British soldiers. 


While the ball is in progress, 
On the way he is waylaid by 
He is over- 


Latimer. 


come however, by the comrades of the slain man and they endeavor to carry 


out the plans. 


carry him to England, and Latimer eventually is released. 


However, they deliver Latitmer to the wrong ship, which was to 


Latimer immediately 


goes to the ball room to demand an explanation of the British Governor who 


disclaims any responsibility for the 


action as 


does Mandeville. However, 


Myrtle’s father, Sir Andrew Carey, provokes a quarrel with Latimer by first 
proposing a toast to the King and then by dashing his glass in the face of Latimer. 
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He was xoused by the voice of 














Moultrie raised in sharp expostulation. 
But what this, sir?’ the Colonel was 

x y ‘Pistols ! Ve hav not asked 

Latimer | ed up, and spoke W 
ha t ked for at > at all. We 
do n et Sir Ar v ( y. He ‘ 

{r. I I] 1 will be good enough 
t i Andrew p across to me 
[ shall » prove him that n- 
n f 

In the p 1 n that would 

y b lar ired Mr. Filet- 
chall 

I z r that S hing 
ve 1 graver is lved 

| all ved and w 11S 1 

5 \ w « in af = 1€ 
1 1 in d calm re 

Sir A w, said Mr. I 17 for all 

t " etween u mpos- 

Y had better know the truth. 

i d I were 1 d this n g 

fe d thought to fling a | hell, 

1 expecter rsts, r - 

y at I £ 1 tt r 
; . 

" r, is but nm. 

do desire a_ rebe n-law; 

1 yen mor h I ¢ —‘l do 

lesire a coward r one.’ 

I 3 at 1 with eyes of 
ce r. The um of destiny was too 
‘ ¢ for him I s idle to continue 
t swim a ist it 

Please conclude’ the ing S 
Moultrie. Let us t it over.’ 

Sir Andrew withdrew iin, and Moul- 
tr renewed the discussion. 

‘But pistols—indoors! It is unheard of. 
It is S 1 unt kable We demand 
swords 

One of his reasons for this insistence 
\ iat, if swords were used, he was sure 
‘ ¢ T atimear st niri to tal 
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The Carolinian—sy Rataei Sabatini 


harm himself and to do no great hurt to 


But Mr. Fletchall had his 
and he clung to them 


Sir Andrew. 
instructions, 
obstinately. 

“You are not in the right to demand. 
The choice of weapons is with us. We 
are the challenged side.’ 

‘I heard no challenge...’ Moultrie wag 
retorting, and then Latimer cut in. 

‘Oh, have done> William. Let us get 
it over.’ 

‘But they demand pistols!’ 
was reduced almost to frenzy. 

‘Then let them have pistols. 
devil does it matter?’ 

‘Matter? Why, there’s the question of 
distance.’ And he swung to Filetchall, 
‘What distance do you propose?’ he asked, 
expecting to checkmate the other side. 

3ut Mr. Fletchall, a short, stoutish may 
of forty with a phlegmatic countenance, 
was not even embarrassed. He measured 
the room with a calm eye. 


Moultrie 


What the 


‘Considering the space, we suggest te 
paces.’ 
Moultrie 


ten paces! 


laughed ai grily. ‘Pistols a¢ 

D’ye hear that, 

paces! 
‘Across a handkerchief if 

snapped Mr. Latimer. 

‘But it’s murder.’ 

‘Faith, have you only just discovered 

it?” 
The music in the ballroom had bees 

resumed by musicians in complete ignor- 

anything untoward was taking 


ance that 
place. 
And then someone, whose nerves were 
being fretted, cried out that it should be 
stopped, and some one else would have de- 


parted to obey the demand, when Rute 
ledge got in the way. 

‘By no means,’ he said. ‘The ladies 
must not be further alarmed. They will 


be alarmed as it is, soon enough.’ And 
he suggested, indeed, that, if the affair 
was to go, the parties had better remove 
elsewhere. But Carey would 
not hear of it. He cared nothing, he ane 
nounced, for the feelings of any rebel, 
man or woman, and none but a rebel could 
do other than rejoice in the punishment 
of a Here, where Mr. Latimer 
had offended, let Mr. Latimer expuiate. 

The end of it was that Rutledge turned 
the key in the door leading to the ball- 
room whilst the pistols were being loaded 
at a console by Fletchall and Moultrie 
acting jointly. 

At the end of vhat seemed an age to 
Mr. Latimer, Colonel Moultrie beckoned 
him forward to the middle of the room, 
whither Fletchall was also conducting his 


themselves 


rebel. 


said Fletchall, 
1 : You will ac- 
vance five paces, in a measure as they are 


€ ach 


— 
whoicn 


d, towards the corner 
of you is facing. He turned, Thorn- 
borough, tall an’ elegant in his naval blues 


diately behind him, 


will 


and-white 


stood imm 


ynborough, perhaps you 





oblige by counting. 

TI ri! drew back a little, and a 
look of repugnance crossed his sunburnt, 
ig ce. 

‘I should prefer...” He was beginning. 
Then he shrt i. ‘Oh, as well I as ane 

When the men were in s ck 
to back, their swords surrend l n- 


ally to their seconds, Captain Thorn- 


borough stepped forward 


‘Gentlemen, as Mr. Fletchall has said, 
you will pace your distance in a measure 
as I cout On the cunt of “fiv yu 
will take your last pace, turn, and fire.’ 


pace 
lonel Moultrie ad\ 


viving 
giving 


C 
with the loaded pistols 


ner the first choice as was his right, 
Captain 1 horough admonished the on- 
l kers 

Let me beg of you ntleme stand 
back wel au O « i ; Ui =~ ‘ s 
to guard against the sl € ment 
that n serve to draw f r 
D ipal He waited until all s¢ pres- 








rx wS 


cs ~~ 


Ee 
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HE following 
message from Di- 
rector Benson is 
something that every 
Lone Scout should 
study carefully and 
then put away for fu- 
ture reference. It is a 
guide, which if fol- 
lowed, cannot fail to 
' bring advancement to 
every scout. We know you will all be 
interested in seeing a picture of ow di- 
rector so we are giving you the oppor- 
tunity in this issue. We assure every 
scout that he is a “regular fellow.” We 
hope every Scout has an opportunity to 
mect him soon, 











a 





‘‘Aboard’’ The 
Lone Scout 
Trail 


1. How can 
the Lone 
Trail? 

(a) See, phone or 
write Scout Execu- 
tive or write to 
Lone Scout Editor, 
‘AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIST, 461 4th Ave., 
New York City. Ask 
for membership and 
registration blanks. 

(b) Fill out ap- 
plication blank, send 


I find 
Scout 


Lone Scouts 
of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 





(11) 549 





“I pledge allegt- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which i stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 








name Lone Scout.” 


(a) Seek the friendship. and help of 
the most successful farmers, business and 
professional men near you. 

(b) Find out in how many ways the 


home, church, school library, Farm Bu- 
reaus and -County Superintendent of 
Schools can help you. 

(c) Collect and 
classify circulars, 
bulletins, clippings 
and other helps for 
use in Lone Scout 
work. Develop a 


Lone Scout Library. 
. 

4. Detours from 
Lone Scout Trail to 


avoid accident and 
delays in Lone Scout 
speed. 

(a) Avoid side 


tracking from Lone 
Scout Trail to the 
alley or “gang” 
path. 

(b) Pass by all 
detour pathways 
leading to indolence, 
vulgarity, dishonesty, 


for handbook, in- 
close 15¢. ingratitude and many 
(c) Take Lone other enemies of 
Scout Oath in pres- boys. e: ' is 
ence of your parents 5S sign oards 
or two adults. along the Lone 
(d) Study hand- Scout 7 rail. 
book and be a scout (a) Keep your 
from the very be- eyes straight ahead. 
ginning. Make a bee line to- 
(ec) Find other ward achievement 
boys, get them to at the end of the 
join then form a Lone Scout trail, 
Lone Scout Tribe. MR. BENSON, LONE SCOUT DIRECTOR but you'll never 
Your real oppor- We believe that the coming of Mr. Ben- make the Lone Scout 
tunity for growth is son to the Lone Scouts is one of the very JOUrney unless you 
through Tribe ac- best things that could happen for the wel- observe the  sign- 
BONE esa fare of the organization. Mr. Benson boards hung so con- 
tivities. knows farm conditions. He has worked for : 


2. How can I blaze 
the trail? 

(a) Get busy and 
achieve honor stand- 


years to promote 4H club work ,which is 
commonly Known in New York State as 
Junior Project work. Since he understands 
the conditions under which farm boys live 
and since he is so enthusiastic about the 
future of the Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts, 


spicuously along the 
way. Don’t miss a 
single one. Here 
they are, your Lone 
Scout Laws: 





ing as a Lone Scout. 


_(b) Obey Lone for the interests of all Lone Scouts, Lets _1—BE  TRUST- 
Scout Laws (12 of give him our best efforts to boost Scouting. WORTHY. 2— 
them) BE LOYAL, 3— 
(c) “Be Prepared” and “Do a good BE HELPFUL. 4—BE FRIENDLY. 
turn daily.” Keep this ever in mind. 5—BE COURTEOUS. 6—BE KIND. 
d) Work out the Lone Scout degrees 7—BE OBEDIENT. 8—BE CHEER- 
then go after the Merit Badge Honors. FUL. 9o—-BE THRIFTY. 10—BE 
(There are 74 of them, take your choice). BRAVE. 1I—BE CLEAN. 12—BE 
3. Side trips from the trail for your REVERENT. 
help and power development. BE PREPARED. DAILY GOOD 








Success Talks for Farm Boys 





Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success 
A Standard Farm Paper Message by Gifford Pinchot 


Few men in the United States today 
have served the Nation more worthily than 
Gifford Pinchot, author of this week's 
“Success Talk for Boys.” Probably no 
other man has done 
so much to arouse 
our people to the im- 
portance of better 
care of our forests 
and of our natural 
resources generally. 
For many years he 
was Chief of the 
Forest Service ef 
the United States, 





GovERNOR 
Girrorp PINcHoT 


American Country 
Life Commission in 1908, was President 
of the National Conservation Association, 
and ts now Governor of Pennsylvania. 

NEXT to high character, which is the 
. foundation of all success worth hav- 
ing, perseverance, in. gment, is the 


was a member of the. 


master quality. 

A boy who wants to accomplish a par- 
ticular thing, and is willing to stick to it 
in spite of opposition and discouragement, 
very seldom faifs. Keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success more often than any 
other quality I know of. 

This boy who sticks to his job, sees 
what it leads to, and doesn’t get scared in 
advance, is the boy who wins. You can 
do nearly anything you like if you only 
believe you can. 

Most of the obstacles which stop people, 
if you take the average all through life, 
are imaginary, anyway. If you want to 
do a thing worth doing, and will under- 
take to do it, and will keep at it undis- 
mayed, the chances are very strong that 
you will win out. 

I wish you all the best kind of good 
luck. Sincerely yours, 

GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


(Standard Farm. Paper Editorial Service. 
Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 











The Telephone and. Better. Living 





‘PIcTURES of pre-telephonic, 
‘times seem quaint today.) In’ 
‘the streets were horses and 
mud-splashed buggies, but no 
‘automobiles_and _no_ smooth 
'pavements.{ 

~ Fifty years ago homes were 
meated _by stoves and lighted 


lby gas*or kerosene lamps. 


(There was no domestic steam 


heating ‘or - electric lighting; 


nor were there electric motors 
‘in the homes.’ Not only were 
ithere no telephones, but there 
jwere no phonographs, no radio 
and no motion pictures.” 
~The telephone permitted the 
separation of business office 
from factory and made pos- 
sible athe effective’ co-ordina- 


‘by a centralized organization. 
It changed the business habits, 
.of the Nation.’ 

The amazing growth of the 
country in the past fifty years 
could not have come had not 
science and invention supplied 
the farmer, manufacturer, busi. 
ness man and family with many 
new inventions, great and 
small, for saving time and 
labor. During this period of, 
marvelous industrial progress, 
‘the telephone had its part. It! 
has established its own useful 
ness and greatly. accelerated 
‘the development of the indus- 
trial arts which have contrib- 
uted so much to better living 
‘conditions and to the advance-| 


‘tion ‘of’ widespread _activities® (ment of civilization.’ 





AMERICAN ‘TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AND. AssocraTED. ComMPANIES. 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR-: 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








TURN. BE INDUSTRIOUS. BE 
APPRECIATIVE. 

6. Keeping our trail in scouting condi- 
tion. 

(a) Be prompt and regular in your work 
of scouting. 

(b) OIL UP the Scout machine daily 
by making advance in Lone Scout Achieve- 
ments. 

(c) Keep in touch with good men, books 
and nature. 

(d) Be loyal and helpful to home, par- 
ents, teachers and neighbors. 

7. Lone Scout Trail and its relation to 
my future. 

(a) It leads to 
basis of all success. 

(b) It helps me discover the 
of gold.” 

(c) It guides me safely and definitely 
to the selection of life’s work. 

(d) It turns work into play and makes 
duty a FINE ADVENTURE. 

8. Getting others on the Lone Scout 
trail. 

(a) Be a Tribe organizer and a booster. 

(b) Be a scout helper in all community 
affairs. 

(c) Loyalty means—help every boy of 
scout age to become either a Lone or 
Troop scout. 

9. Traffic Cops on the Lone Scout Trail. 

(a) Lone Scout oath and Laws are our 
Official Traffic Cops to guide us against 
accident and destruction. 

(b) Grand Councilors, Council Chiefs, 
Tribal Chiefs, Scoutmasters and Scout 
Executives are all necessary to safe travel 
over the trail. 

10, Camping privileges along the trail. 

(a) At any Boy Scout or Lone Scout 
camp 

(b) At County Fairs, State Fairs, Ex- 

(Continued on page 15) 


good citizenship, the 


“nuggets 





Increase 
Your Income 
by Lodging Tourists 


— 














"YOUR HOME. TO-NIGHT” 








This large enamel painted roadside sign, 
(33x39 inches) is leased to farm homes. 

It assures tourists a clean and comfortable 
lodging. 

| More tourists will stop if y« 
| proved Wayside Home- 

Write and our representative will call, in- 
spect your home and explain fully the ad- 
vantages of being a Wayside Home. 


WAYSIDE HOMES, INC., 


urs is an ap- 














| 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 











FACTORY-TO-RIDER si0"é73 
on yourbicycle. Rangers on approval 

days’ free trial, express prepaid. Pay —— 
$5 a month. Write today for big catalog 


and our wonderful Factory-to-Rider offer. 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. S-205 ‘CHICAGO 





When writirz to advertisers be sure td 
mention ‘ 1e American Agriculturist 
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Round Trip, i 
and Meals. 










cluding Berth 


Chica ago Detroht 
Detroit Chicago 


Healthful 
Restful 
Vacation 


Trips 


n- 








= 











CLEVELAND 











_—— 


On the luxurious st 


amships Eastern States 


and Western States lusic, dancing, wircless, 
and deck ¢ vboard. Hostess in attend- 
ance. Unlimited stopover privileges at 
sk kinac Island ar her Detroit or 

< » Service three times weekly from 
Detroit Ju 24th to Sept. 4th; from Chicago 
June 26th to Sept. 6th Tickets limited to 
sleeping accom: nodations 


What. 
patrons * 
— 
Island 

Round 

Buffalo @ 
Cleveland 
pDetroit- 


Grand 


Cruise «: 


‘808 


This trip has been so far beyond 
our expectations that | want you and 
your company to know it."” 


uld be a credit 


pany and service x 









any hotel in the country 
Overnight Serv 3 times week- 
ly from Chica r Detroit, June 
24th to pt. 6th, Week-end 
round-tr . Fare includes berth 
and meals. 
Overnight Service « y to Nov 
Ist, be iween Buttaloand Det sit 
on the largest s ers of their 
typeinthev id. i re $6.00 one 
way: $ Jround trip. N tly 
to Dec. Ist, t veen Cl land 
und Detroit § Jone w $ ) 
t 1 trip Also d trips 

ween Cleveland a if Detrett 
dur July i \ t. Autos 
carried. Wire less aboard. 


Buff lo to Chi 


to B ilo. Special ro { trip 

te including berth and meals 
on all siear in effect ¢ ery 
h Ju ! S 6th 





« ] y . eo ve Ni- 
agara F4ilis, Detr it, Mackinac 
Island, or Chicago. 


Illustrated Rook 
letof DEC 
TOURS mailed 
upon receipt of 
Zestamp. Ade 
dress Dept. AA 





FOR RESERVATIONS or further tn- 
1 b.. H. McCracken, 
A ‘ | Passenger Agent at 
Detruit, Mikhigan 

DETROIT & CLEVELAND 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 


antz 1. T. McMillan 
Vice-}. es. & Gen. Moe, 


- 











Teach Children to Observe Nature 


sae They sedan wrap Rather than Fear her Marvelous Works 


pP \RENTS avho ought to nc w tte 
r ly } hilde ] ? . 


of hart life y find in the open. 
i] i d many grown ups, cling 
ena isly to old superstitions, when a 
little real knowledge would show “their 
I . 
As a wandered the fields and the 
t | knew every tree, bush, stump 
n a delightful old 75-acre 
| estat ut tally divided between piney 
i ind roll fields. During all the 
| youthful years I wandered there I was 
|} never molested by beast, bird, reptils oz 
insect, except for the occasional stinging 
pr t of some infuriated wasp, hornet 
or bee and this only when I trespassed on 
their domain. 
I have handled every livi:.g thing I 


an awe-stricken 
must no 


could catch. Only recently 
child informed me I 
touch the pet toat in my narcissus bed 
because if 1 did it would make warts on 


! Poor child! Where do folks 


gravely 


set such silly notions? 
No doubt if anybody should treat a toad 
» roughly as to break open those “warts” 


acid substance might be 
reted which would probably ir- 
nds and nake them sore, but 


on its back, an 


found s¢ 
rilate the h 





inybody cruel enough to mistreat a poor 
toad ought to have sore hands if not 
worse 
Toads Destroy Insects 
[ recently found a big toad backed into 
1 hole in my flower garden with only his 
nose and eyes in .ight What he had 
done with the earth dug from the hole 
Wa al stery I haven't solved. There 
no ns of near. When I touched 
| hj head he drew it back making a quee; 
gurgling und, so I left him there know- 
ling full well that every plant louse or 
| er inse it came near would be de- 
voured 
| As the days passed my toad ceased to 
} dravv from my gentle touch. One 
| day I ca t fli ind held ther one at 
fa tim ver his head. In an instant they 
iw nd were it t that I watched 
I the n t the throat as he swallowed 
them I « have been sure he had 
| them His tongue had darted out anc 
ded so quickly that my eye could not 
follow it. I have fed him regula ly since 
I tl n but my eyes have never been sharp 
| ct lL. t his tongue 
| This Toad Became Tame 
| <A toad has hands like baby hands with 
a litt thumb on each. I have carried 
them from the fields to my gar- 
Uy date no warts have dis- 
f 1 my is \nd the toads have 
kept my flower free from imsect pests as 
well a ven me pleasure in watching 
| t 
\ Ty one up he shuts his eyes, 
head and appears meckly resigned 
i t i Afte: a few days however, 
t as much attention to my 
vould a house cat, though I 
t 1 able to flatter myself that 
it y real affection. He simply 
I tomed to me, realizes I mean 
| no und «therefore tolerates my 
| pt 
I have been hoping cach year to see a 
| toad change his old clothing and appear 
lin a new suit of pajamas as I have been 
told that it is a very interesting metamor- 
| ph So far, however, all my pet toads 
| have been very modest and insist on keep- 
| ing their garments wrapped closely about 
them whenever I am near.—A, E. 


Do You Eat Meat? 
ME AT is a food long demanded by m 
True, i 


*, it once formed a larger part of 

the dict than it does now, for various rea- 
yns Wild animals were plentiful and, 
consequently, meat was cheap—provided the 
head of the house was a good hunter, But 
| the economic conditions of modern life 





one of the most expensive 


to buy. TI 


meat 
articles of food 


make 


1 


re EF nglish-sp¢ ix- 


ters, and Mrs. 


I 
great meat-e: 


ing nations are i 

Housewife must know how to get the best 
value for her money. Her interest has to 
attend that meat, however, further than its 
mere selection if it is to reach the pala‘:s 


red 
: ; 

way she cooks it, or even 
uld enter into 


her family, in ts juiciest, best-flav« 
condition. The 
stores it before cooking 
her calculations. 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, representing no less than twelve 
organizations of farmer producers and 


commercial packers and dealers, are ma‘:- 
ing an earnest —_ of the value of mect 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 


as food. 
culture is co operating with the Boa. in 


times the kettle or .tew pan is better. 
Kasules which to use requires judgment. 
The less choice cuts require long, s.ow 
cooking in order to develop flavor anc 
tenderness. 

Beef which is “marbled” or mixed -vitk 
flakes of creamy fat and well ccvered with 
it has a better chance of having a good 
tiayor when cooked than if the -at is 
lacking. The muscular part should be 
brighc red instead of dark red if one ex- 
pects the best. 

The Board has recently published : very 
fine text on meat called Ten Lessons On 
Meat. The lessons are not confined ta 
meat alone, although that is the main sub- 
ject. How to select the different cuts, and 





















the 


? 
sau 


of 





Pattern 2438 slox ist the dress 
for the sweet girl gr tg or fora 
ion j res t ¢ 

na tite for 
ming ” t 
charming 
of repe or @ 
ét nt s it< S$ ’ Nad io 
ars, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inci bust 
measure 3 ards 36 inci erial 
with 6 17 , j 

Price 13c 


mer Fashion Books. 





Get Ready For Warm Weather 


Pattern 2510 
piece 
If made up in linen or cotton 
material or in a tub silk, 
both 
uder. 
ars, 36, 38, 40 and 42 in- 
ches 
inch size takes 3% 
36 inch material with 344 yard 
32 inch cont 
tal, Price 13c. 
_ 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although coin 
is sent at own risk). Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York City. Add 12 cents for one of our Sum- 


shows just 
jesign for a simple, one 
dress for summertime. 


it is 
easy to and to 
It cuts in sizes 16 


make 


measure. The 36 
yards of 


bust 


rasting matecr- 





Pattern 2634 shows 
dress im 
style 


a youthful 
the coat 
can be 


ep 
which 
i long 
or short sleeves. Tie 





made w 








button-trimmed fr 
and inset flare 
back gives a 
frock of good lines for 
both slender and full 
figures. It is for day- 
time wear and is best 
cotton 


in the 


Stylish 


when made in 
broadcloth, linen, or a 
tub silk, It 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 
bust measure. it 
takes 334 yards of 40 
inch material for the 
Price 


cuts im 


inches 


36 inch size. 


13c. 











xy meat and they have found some 
ing facts. 

animal is studied practically from 
birth until he is ready for the consumer’s 
table. The consumers, by the way, are 100 
people to whom meat is sold regularly. 
They are requested to report back «pon 
the quality of the meat and their records 
are kept. These records have disclosed the 
fact that certain of these people are chron- 
ic complainers about the cuts they get. 
Others of the group take other parts of 
the same cuts and report favorably upon 
them. The experimenters have concluded 
that in these cases where the quality of 
the meat was absolutely known before- 
hand and other people sot good results 
from it, the ones who complained must 
have ruined the meat by poor cooking. 
Sometimes the broiler or frying pan maybe 
used—if the meat is -a choice cut—other 


studying 
interest 


The 


how they should be cooked is valuable ins 
formation for any woman or girl. 

The Board is prepareu to furnish this 
booklet in quantities to teachers or extene 
sion workers at 10c. per copy. Address 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 





For Left-Over Mashed Potatoes 


Slice, cold, well-mashec potato, (which 
has previously been packed into a compact 
smooth mass) about 1/2 to 2/3 of an inch 
thick. Cover with corn meal and fry : 
you would fish, in meat drippings or butter. 
Turn with a pancake turner. Add more 
fat if needed. Salt and pepper as desired. 
The rich brown slices look life fish when 
ready to serve and certainly are delicious.” 


—L. E. M., Ashville, N. Y. 


Americaa Agriculturist, May 22,-1926 
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Spring Delicacies for Dull Appetites 


Easily Made, Appetizing, and Wholesome 3-A Recipes 


HE first fresh vegetables of early 

spring are always greeted with kecn 
enthusiasm after the long months of eat- 
ing from cans or from the cellar’s stored 
supply. Of course, certain green foods 
have had to be bought, but because of their 
expense most housewives try to make up 
for their lack in other ways. The delicate 
shoots of asparagus are a real boon to 
tired palates, but ev2n they can be im- 
proved by a few vari: tions. 

Buttered Asparagus—Wash thoroughly 
and cut into short pieces tender aspara- 
gus. Cover with boiling water. Use one 
teaspoonful salt to each quart water. Boil 
until tender, drain, season with melted 
butter and serve. 

Asparagus Cooked Whole—Asparagus 
cooked whole (in the stalk) should be 
tied in bunches and stood with the cut ends 
resting on the bottom of the pan. This 
tying and arranging may take longer, but 
the results justify the effort. Nearly cover 
the asparagus with boiling Season 
with salt, allowing one teaspoonful to each 
quart of Boil until tender, keep- 


ing it only covered. 


water. 


water. 
lox Se ly 


Ways of Serving Whole Asparagus 


These cooked stalks may be placed on a 
serving dish and seasoned with melted 
butter. Or they may be placed on but- 
tered toast and seasoned with melted but- 
ter ot have white sauce spread over them. 
Another delightful use is to chill and use 
A strip of pimento 
adds to its ap- 


on lettuce for salad. 
laid across the asparagus 
pearance, 

Asparagus with Eggs—Cook tender as- 
paragus and place in a deep pie plate. 
Season with butter, pepper and salt. Beat 
four eggs, yolks and whites separately, io 
a stiff froth, add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk or cream, one tablespoonful of warm 
Pour this mixture over the sea- 
soned asparagus and bake until the eggs 
ar set. Use moderate oven, as this prac- 
tically amounts to an omelet mixture. 


Rhubarb the Reliable 


eggs 


butter 


Rhubarb whets up the appetite and satis- 
fies the spring craving for something sour. 
There are many pleasing variations which 
may be used as little surprises in the menu. 
Raisins, pr , or oranges may be added 
to stewed rhubarb or combined with rhu- 
barb in making pie-filling. Lemon-peel, 
ciunamon or nutmeg ilso give a different 
flavor to the usual rhubarb pie. 

Many people scald rhubarb before stew- 
ing or using it in pies. If this is done, 
some of the acidity—and some valuable 
mineral salts—will be lost, but less sugar 
will be required. If you wish rhubarb to 
have a dainty blush color, leave a little 
of the tender red skin on it when pre- 
paring 

Baked Rhubarb—Cut in one-inch lengths, 
and heap in an earthenware or glass bak- 
ing dish. Allow % cur sugar to two cups 
rhubarb, and mix well in the dish. Allow 
two tablespoonfuls hot water to start 
steam. Cover and bake slowly until tender 
and a rich pink in color, about one and 
one-half hours. 


unes 


Rhubarb Pie—Use the same proportions 
of sugar and rhubarb as in the above mix- 
ture but also mix two tablespoonfuls flour 
into the sugar. One beaten egg stirred 
into the sugar mixture makes a delicious 
variation. One teaspoonful butter dotted 
over the rhubarb helps the flavor, as in- 
deed it does most fruit pies. 


Rhubarb Shortcake—Bake a rich baking 
powder biscuit dough in two layers. Brush 
tops with melted butter before serving. 
Fill with fruit mixture and top with same. 
For the mixture use one pint rhubarb cut 
% cup sugar, juice 
two tea- 


fine, 14 cup cold water, 
and grated rind of % 
spoonfuls gelatine. 

quantity of water given, 


orange: 
Boil sabato ™ 
wher tender re- 


move from fire and add orange juice, rind 
and softened gelatine. The gelatine gives 
a little body to the mixture and is more 
preceptible if allowed to cool slightly be- 
fore serving. 





Improve The Farm Lawn 
VERY 


and attractive a lawn, as the village 
or city home. Let us begin at once to 
improve the neglected lawn, by raking 
away the old grass, removing all old 
boards. brush and other rubbish that has 
accumulated on the lawn. Trim the old 
shrubbery and place a little rich dirt or 
old manure around the roots. Rake over 
the spots where the fails to grow 


farm should have as beautiful 


grass 











E 313-5 shows a buffet set of rather un- 
usual but attractive shape and design. The 
embroidery is very effective but can be 
made quickly. 


Centre mat is 15x20 inches, the end 
mats are 10 inches in diameter. Whole 
set stamped on cream linen $.75. Floss for 


working $.35 





several times and sprinkle with seed or 
chaff from the barn floor. This will seed 
very quickly. 

Urge every member of the family to 
give a few spare moments to the lawn and 
so get everyone to take pride in it. Keep 
the front lawn free from farm machinery 
and chicken coops. Tidiness is the first 
improvement. Next let us plant a few new 
shrubs, vines and flowers, always using 
Care in selection, to sav us extra work 
and always use some protection against 
the hens ruining our work. 

We can always find some wild roses 
near, transplant a few of these on the 
lawn now, in good rich dirt and they will 
blossom this summer. Place the sod firmly 
back around them and the hens will not 
bother them. They are very hardy, need 
no winter protection and will soon give 
an abundance of large blossoms, which are 


of the house and lawn. Dwarf nasturtiums 
and portulaca grow best and quickest in 
these boxes. I have developed a very at- 
tracted lawn, from a much neglected one 
by these methods and have not made it a 
burden for future care. I hope this may 
aid many farmer’s vives who wish to im- 
prove their lawn.—Mrs. C. J. R., New 
York 
* * + 
For a new birthday cake for the kid 
dies, try a turtle cake. Cover the top 
with white icing, then just before it 
hardens gently press in turtles made 
from fat raisins with cloves for head, tail 
and legs. Be sure each piece will have 
a turtle. Another delight is a circus 
cake. Frost with orange colored icing 
to imitate sawdust and stick in animal 
crackers, arranging them as a parade 
or in circles around the cake.—Mrs. E. C. 
se ¢ 
Paint baking powder, cocoa, and coffee 
tins or covered Jarc pails to suit your 
taste and label them with gummed stickers. 
They make neat anid convenient containers 
for kitchen supplies. 
a 
If crackers are to be kept for some 
time, wrap them in oiled paper, put 
them in « tin box and keep in a moder- 
warm room.—L, M. T. 


ately 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from page 10) 


ent, including the seconds, were ranged 
far enough back to satisfy him. ‘Now, 
gentlemen, if you are ready...’ He paused 
a moment, taking a couple of backward 
paces, and began the count: ‘One—two— 
three—four—five.’ 

On the word, and at the end of the 
diagonal line in which they had paced 
away each from the other, the men swung 
round, face to face across the room. But 
only one of them, and that-one was Carey, 
raised his arm. He raised it, slowl¢, de- 
liberately, covering his opponent, who 
stood tense and straight to receive a fire 
which he was maki:z no shift whatever to 


return. And then in the very moment that 
Sir Andrew drew the trigger, the door 
leading to the hall, which they had 


neglected to secure, was flung open with 
a crash, and Myrtle, in cloak and wimple, 
stood white and scared on the threshold. 

In the same instant Sir Andrew’s pistol 
spoke. But the interruption at the critical 
moment, whilst too late to arrest the shot, 
yet served to draw his eye and disturb 
his cold-blooded, deliberate aim. His pistol 
jerked up by the fraction of an inch at 
the last moment delivered its bullet into 
the long mirror above the console at Lati- 
mer’s back, and shivered the glass from 
top to bottom. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Extra washing help! 
Easier washday! Good 
soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in 
Fels-Naptha! Quick! 
Safe! Thorough! 


This is extra help 
you can get only in 
Fels-Naptha! 5 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 








Eat Bread Made From 


DIET-EASE 
Gluten Flour 


Reduce Your Weigh 


If your physician recommends G shit 
Bread—either make or buy DIET- 
EASE. 

If you cannot obtain it of local dealer 
Sena $1.50 and we will send a 
5-Ib. bag, parcel post, 

: Prepaid. 
POTTER-WRIGHTINGTON, Inc.,BOSTON.29MASS 
Established 1876 


























Mother’s Thimble 
and 
Other Poems 


By Rev. J. W. Holland 





Send $.50 to Rev. Holland, 855 Holly 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota, and get this 





book. 





nearly equal to the cultivated ones. Spirea -—— 


and Hydrangea are nearly as hardy and 
quick growing as the wild rose. They are 
cared for the same. All these hardy 
shrubs should have some rich dirt placed 
around the roots, in early spring or late 
fall. 

Wild Ferns, Iris and Lily can be trans- 
planted at any time and will grow in any 
rich soil. Ferns do best in shade, Iris in 
moist ground and the Lily should always 
be planted where it cannot spread and all 
blossoms picked before they go to seed. 
These should be protected from the hens, 
by wire the first season. 

The hardy vines are woodbine and _bitter- 
sweet, which are little care but slow 
growers. If a vine is wished this season, 
plant wild cucumber vine seed, this grows 
very fast and if allowed to go to seed will 
resow itself for the fol! 

A few old iron ketiles or boxes, painted 
green and filled with ted nera ferns or 
flower _sééd and placed on the steps or 
porch will also help to improve the looks 


wing year. 


ITE 
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COFFEE 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 


American Agriculturist, May 22, 1926 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted im this department at the rate ot 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. : 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 EL Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


words. 




















EGG CASES—Wholesale dealer and shipper of 
second hand egg cases. Car lots a specialty. 
LOUIS OLOFSKY, 703 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment 
toy catalog tet ng pictures of harvester. Box 

28, Salina, Kan 


































































































































































CORNELL NO. 12 CERTIFIED SEED 
CORN tor sale. Department of Plant Breeding, 
New York State College of Agriculture conduct- 

a germination test on a sample of this corn 
and reported 100% germination. Price $4.00 a 
bushel, _F. O. B. Brinkerhoff, Dutchess Co., N. 
Y. HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 461, 4th. 
Ave., New York City. 





CHOICEST GLADIOLUS, 10, 20, 30 or 50 
blooming bulbs, $1. Ask for 1926 list. BURTON 
PEONY GARDENS, Madison, N. Y. 





WELLS RED KIDNEY Seed Beans and 
Ithacan Seed Oats. Write for further informa- 
tion and prices. J. CORYELL, Ithaca, N. Y. 





oa S—60 Bloor er 4 Bulbs, $1.00; no 
two alik 12 Dahlias $1.10 Cannas. Cata- 
logue. Wonderful value. A. "SHERMAN, Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass. 





CABBAGE PLANTS, Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Succession, C openhagen Market, and Dutch 
Ballhead. 500 $1.25; 1000 $2.00 postpaid. 
500 and over $1.00 charges collect. ‘Tomato 
plants May and June delivery, EAST VA. 
PLANT FARM, Franklin, Va. 





FIELD GROWN F ROSTPROOF cabbage 
plants leading varieties 500 $7.50; 10,0 0 $10.00; 
$0,000 x! over 90c per thousand f.o. here. 

rite for low price on tomato plar s Tt 
BROS., Frar klin, waa — 





CERTIFIED ALPHA BARLEY SEED Col- 
lege inspected. One of best varieties grown alone 
| 


or with oats). JONES & WILSON, Hall 
BE Ae FLOWER AND  VEGET ABLE 


PLAN a est varicti es strawberry, raspberry, 
blackbe grape, gooseberry, currant plants; 
hollyhock, foxglove, oriental poppy, columbine, 
delphinium, phlox, wallflower, canterbury bells 
and 85 other kinds of hardy perennial flower 
plants that | live out doors during winter. 
?ansy, Salvia, Aster, Zinnia, Snapdragon and 
other annual flower plants; da ahlia, gladiolus, 
canna bulbs; hedge plants, roses, shrubs; “Aspar- 
agus, rhubarb, hors eradish, cabt age, cauliflower, 
ome f —. Pepper, ese plant, onion and other 
vegetable plants. Catalogue free. HARRY 

SQUIRES, Hamptoea Bas, N.Y. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Premier- Big Joe- 
Cooper-Big Late-Jumbo-$1, 100; $6. Thousand 
Senator Dunlap-Gibson, 80c, 100; "$4. 50 Thousand, 
Glen Mary-Sample 90c, 100; $5. Thousand. 
Champion (everbearer) $1.50 100; $10. Thous- 
and. Plum Farmer Raspberry $2.50 100; $17 
Thousand. Royal-Purple $3, 100; $13 500. 
Elorado Blackberry $3.50, 100. Can make 
prompt shipment. °500 at thousand rate. . G 
MANGUS, Pulaski, N. Y. 





_ CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES. High vield- 
ing strains. Write for the little fold 
ia H. L. HODNETT & SONS, 






























































STRAWBERRY PLANTS—5000 for $25 
Howard and others. C. PAINE, South Roya 
ton, Vt. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—(READY NOW) 
Tomatoes—Seedlings $3 per 1000, Transplanteé 
plants $8 per 1000, Potted plants $30 per 1000, 
$3.50 per 100. Earliana, Bonny Best, Early 
Jewel, John Baer, Stone, Matchless, Dwarf Stone 

and Ponderosa. Peppers—Seedlings $3 per 1000, 
Transplanted $8 per 1000, Potted $30 per 1000, 
$3.50 per 100. Ruby King, Bull Nose, Burpee’s 
Sunnybrook, Early Neapolitan and Long Red 
Cayenne. Egg Plani—Seedlings $5 per 100, 
Transplanted $10 per 1000, Potted $30 per 100Q, 
$3.50 per 100. Black Beauty. Cauliflower—Seed- 
lings $4 per 1000, Transplanted $8 per 1002 
Early Snowball. Lettuce—Transplanted Burpee’s 
Wayahead $8 per 1000. Cabbage—(Seedlings 
ready now) $2 per 1000. Large plants ready 
June Ist. All varieties at $2 per 1000. Asters— 
Potted all separate colors or mixed $3.50 per 
100, $30 per 1000. Salvia—Potted $3.50 per 
100. No C. O. D. Cash with order please. Send 
for free list of all plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 

+ Je 


Morristown, 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, Early 
Copenhagen, flatdutch, ball head, wakefields, 300- 
75c; 500, $1.00; 1000, $2.00 postpaid, 10,000 ex 
pressed $10.00 Tomato, cauliflower, peppers, May, 
June delivery, prices free. Satisfaction our mot- 


to. RELIABL E PLANT FARMS, Franklin, Va 





CAULIFLOWER PLANTS early snowball, 
300-$1.50; 500-$2.25; 1000-$4.00, swect -peppers 
same price. Cabbage, Tomato, leading early and 
late varieties, 1000-$1.75; 500-$1.25 postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. T. COUNCILL & 
SONS, Franklin, Va. 





SEED selected and cert 
fied. «Cobblers, Russets. Write for catalogue 
prices. WM. JONES, Truxton, Cortland Co., N. 
J 









































Place your w by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell HELP WANTED 
; VERY week the Aur aw AGri vLTuRt r révch hes oe 130 eee Srome % a IF YOU HAVE EVER SOLD the hardware 
New Jersey, Pens Ria and sqjacest Cae, news 7 pe trade or are at all acquainted with this class of 
office at 461 | Avenue, New York City, not later t “s me on : gy Raney clients, we have a very attractive proposition to 
to date of i e ( lere must reach us om tue same sci ule. ecause © offer good salesmen. Write Advertising Depart- 
the low rate to s t rs and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your ment, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, stating experi- 
order ence, age and present occupation. 
— ES Tog ES SALESMEN WANTED for high grade Dairy 
AGEN TS WAN TE E D ] EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS line. r nity for men who can 
= , r fter | - First month, commission 
; FOr ; : ‘ af AR N | CH S—White Leghorns exclusively, Tan- anagership with regular 
scl ~ eee gee 7 a Vig ous! advances if you show us. Address BURTON 
MFG. CU., 3 : i breeders. $10 to $29 per! pAGE COMPANY, Dept. 4505-903 Wrigley 
peal 1; GLENBROOK FARM, Dept, 42, Wallkill,| (ACE COMPAR T: .Dep . 
‘ = , ° : Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
P \ I ; N y , 
N BANKERS QUALITY CHICKS. Barron FARM HANDS—Active, willing, not afraid 
oe \\ Ct a. a on 12c to 15e each. Also | Of work; also tractor operator and repair man; 
' uA N | Broad , ; Fr e reular. GOODFLOX | ™4't “d or single; can use a hustling foreman; 
w . 5 i POU! Y FARM. D lle N Y. Be strictly modern conditions. HALLOCK, Clayton, 
AGEN \ I Y EGGS—Fr yur f pure bred 
D: sand ] \ ! iin B — n Red, Narragansett 
ca I ) LU : iw 1 f s O early. WAL- HORSES 
er , )S., Powhatan Point, Ohio. FISTULA—Horses cured, $5. Send no money 
~ until c “iy COAN CHEMICAL CO., Barnes, 
CATTLE | MA RONZE TURKEYS and Tou-] Kansas. 
$6 r 12, { pa Fertility 
, A f l H. A, SOUDER 
Warkd’s ¢ ‘ n mee wih . Penna MISCELLANEOUS 
®@ bigh cla 7 Pg ego NCRED-CORNELL White Leghorn Chicks| | HAY AND OATS STRAW: All kinds, Clov- 
Dut P Pate Meuse Sornn dei arsocey: it bs ype aig per er mixed especially, either alsyke or red. Write 
t » ' - . “De “Ream a AT Grant or prices delivered your station. JAMES E. 
pre j UN anley, for prices re your ati J 
tha 3 ; — ODITHIA. FARM, Stanley DANTE, JR., East Worcester, N. Y. 
I f 
me. WI! ON CHICKS—A is $ STOW’S PATENT STOVE BRICK. Easily 
of ~ il ¢ White Wyandottes $4 25, fitted to any stove or range. Price $1.00. Stove 
b | " Best Production B ( ars. and furnace castings supplied. S. J. STO ow, 
e AND FARMS, H a 2 New Haven, Conn. 
‘ ‘ I . 
O.B. A VA TIES POULTRY. GEESE, Ducks, WOOL WANTED—I specialize in wool and 
t ALPH Yb " I ( D I ns, H i ts, Fer-] pelts. Hundreds of satisfied shippers. Write for 
O ( White Mice, Free Catalogue. J. A-| prices and tags. ALVAH A, CONOVER, Leb- 
: ry rd, 3 anon, N, J. 
; { 
cE »ANCR Vhit re er saa 
ve 90] FREE RANGE White Wyandotte cockerde) HOMESPUN SMOKING OR | CHEWING 
! 7” oe eee ne . ae > th ” es. turker “eggs. TOBAC CO—five pounds $1.25, ten $2.00, twenty, 
: : veke’ old, | LAURA DECKER, Stanford N.Y. "1 $3.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed. UNITED 
. O . ee ee ee : FARMERS OF KY., Paducah, Ky 
" | f wi I] 
ST! | \ HIGH GRADE CHICKS at prices you can - ager 
. to | W. Leg l3c; B. Leg. and CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
EE | ) \ 4 \ Rarred Rocks and Reds, 15c;] cates ot indebtedness. All series. GEO. H. 
ral ty W. Wy $ \ ted, 10c le less in} PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 
} 4 - heif ! - count and safe de 
ii ! it | t ¢ unteed lirec rom adv, or GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or 
ern I ( ( \YLOR Cireular and Price | List CHAS smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 
La S rAYLOR, Box A, Liberty, N. for 50, pipe free, pay when received. FARMERS 
oe - ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 
RABY ( r -_- es are f lots of 25, 50 
DOGS AND PET STOCK BABY CHICKS—Prices are for lots of 2% 50) <= : 
$0.00: Rocks, $3.00, $5.50, THE Old Red Church Cemetery Association 
ANGORA I . t ill colors y mixed, $2.50, $4.50, $8.00; light] needs trust fund for perpetual maintenance of 
Lo ‘ \ 7 f y I ‘ k : te : $4 0 "97 00. Fr ” range "100% graves of Revolutionary War Heroes. Mail 
. W Rasy” : MAINI PET oe oa gs Sieentan Ww . A L AL VER, Mc-| checks order CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
SILOPS. Maine , er SS ao of New York to EDWARD L, CLARKSON, 
“ aaa = rivoli, N. Y 
H Col ; \ 5) CHICKS | O. D. delivery guaranteed. 
r 0.| Write for 1 m that raised 90-95% MILKER ON WHEELS. A post card will 
& COD MAPLE to iritv r year. C. M AUVER, | bring you a free illustrated book of facts about 
G ‘E FAI l M N y Box M Pa, this machine. THE SHARPLES CO. INC,, 
Dept. M-85D, Finance Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
» UNTI Ot ) No MAMMOTH BRONZE toms, $15 MRS. ¢ 
d t r. SMITH, ¢ » Va SMALL WHITE off-grade beans free from 
! - cen . = 19.3 B stone or dirt make excellent feed for cows or 
I MAN, CHICKS—S. | ro ~— te +8 100: is, pigs. Twenty dollars per ton. H. F. SNYDER, 
ae Nt “ De Rocks, Ho itixt. '$9-100: Heavy, $10-100. | Churchville, N. Y. 
M : 3 years experience in hatching and ship- . : 
SUARDAAN A ' ¥ Moe a eee ine hireulae 100% live| CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
P ‘ ps - . ‘ , oe ne i TAC OB NIEMOND, Mce-]| ¢2tes of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
\listerville, Pa., Box ‘A, TON, Dimock, Pa. 
‘ i ) OM BAR RON PEDIGREE Strain S. C. FOXES WANTED—Young Reds and Greys. 
t \ ] BRAN t Bethel White Le sively. xtra nice, healthy Any number Pay cash, all express charges. 
( , May $13 per 100; June $15 per 100, by} ROSS BROWN, Eastaboga, Ala. 
! 1 parcel post. Safe delivery and entire 
i. FEEK’S WHITE LEG- FANNING MILL SCREEN SIEVES and 
r . N FARM, ¢ ie, N. ¥ wire cloth for your mill. W. C, ay Mf'd 
Us - LYONS FANNING MILL, Lyons, N. 
( CHICK S ( zh vary) be st stock 
' F AY aD WARD 'F.| . EVERYTHING Printed! Write FRANKLIN- 
. PRANI tn N. Y. ‘| PRESS, Milford, N. H. 
r . ‘ rt 
| KAHLERS QUALITY CHICKS, Hatching REAL ESTATE 
) \ \ | h ir t ng pure, Ringlet Rocks, 
r . oe 1 Leghorns, W yandottes, CORODON NORTON 
\ y | " i, I ee circu Long Island Real Estate 
—--- . HLEI ) SON, H Pa. WANTAGH, (L. L) N.Y. 
* | JUNE CHI ~—Khode | Island | Reds. ! FOR SALE: One Cottage House with 6 rooms, 
, | iH MATE HERY L , | barn, and about 2 acres of land, in Braintree, 
- ah :? . es = = s Vermont. 1400 acres of woodland, Suitable for 
: *s game preserve, with —- hunting and fish- 
| . 7m wee ing. All of the above for sale at very reasonable 
“ | . a . 5 Circular | Prices. DE XTE R DE MOND CO., Greenfield, 
e int | yw. HAMMOND. ( ind, N. ¥ Mass. 
i | White Leghorn | chicks, after SHERIFF’S FORECLOSURE SALE—3,040 
' | ee ind 10 weeks old pullet acres Wheeler County, Nebraska, hay land at 
cai _ MI rkey eggs. M. W. DEMIC K wuction June 14, 1926. Particulars address DUR- 
 . : I AND TRUST COMPANY, Norfolk, Nebraska. 
| \ N DUCK EGGS for hatching, FOR SALE—114 acres, good basement barn, 
ra red, tist tiom guaran timber and wood. One mile to creamery or 
G. KENN Atel P depot. V. WAGHORN, Earlville, N. 
“ ———— gee = = P x GArt sa COME SOUTH where you find healthful, 
oo paneer eee ew ee 8S NY — mild climate entire year. Large or small well 
' £ EGC S—POUL’ RY. _ Tl JRKEYS ’ rN, Se OF : Bhar located farms, fertile, drained lands for diversi- 
_ - - — eee Mammoth Bronze fied farming; Truck; grain; livestock; dairying; 
‘ ‘ a ae MRS. F. A.]| Poultry. Ideal winter home—Churches; schools; 
: Y. ss _ hunting-fishing. Available flowing artesian wa- 
oie ter. Reasonable prices and terms. For informa- 
’ ~— a anes =~ - E. MONTGOMERY, Kingstree, 8. C. 
. 7. wHESUae S . ) Barron Leghorns, | ‘’“ ~~ — 
ooo a ae ~ , foundation SS se” SC— “te 
A} acs. | CLOSE’S EGG XM Tiffin, Ol FOR SALE—153 acre Farm in — one 
Fi e tek.) — ’ for grapes, other fruit; prospect” at av se tna 
t ret BABY CiitcKs.—Get our prices. EMPIRE] and oil. OLSON, 18 Ellicott St., ,4™5St0w™ 
100 : { N. Y.' HATCH N.Y. N. Y. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—25 million now 
ready. Fine field grown stécks. Varieties, cab 
bage: Copenhagen Market, Succession, Flat 
Dutch, W akefield and Danish Ballhead. 300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. Ex- 
press collect, 10,000, $10.00. Golden Acre, 1,000, 
$3.00 prepaid; express collect 11,000, $20.00. 
TOMATO PLANTS. Leading varieties, 300, 
$1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,900, $3.00, prepaid Fx 
press collect, 1 0,000, $15.00 PEPP ER PLANTS. 
75e, 100; 500, $3.00: 1,000, $5.00 postpaid. Ex- 
press collect, 10 000, $30.00, CAUL IF L LOWE 4 
PLANTS. 500, $3.00; 1,00 $5.00 prepaid Ex- 
press collect, 10, 000, $40 00. "TR ANSP LANTED 
TOMATO AND PEP P x R PL ANTS. 100, $1.25; 
500, $4.00; 1,000, $6.50, prepaid. E xpress col- 
lect, "10,000, $50 00. Feceal shipments entire 
satisfaction absolut ely guaranteed or money re 
funded. Shipping capacity half million per day. 
J. P. COUNCILL COMP ANY, Franklin, Va. 











TOMATO PLANTS—Earliana, Stone, Bon- 
nie Best, Greater Baltimore, Red Rock Five 
varieties Cabbage, three Collard. Celery, Lettuce, 


Beets, Onions, Brussels Sprouts. Postpaid 100, 
30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000. $1.50. Not pre. 
paid 5,000, $4.50; 19 S59, $8.00. Ruby King 
Pepper. Egg Piants: Postpaid 100, 40c; 300, 
$1.00; 1,000, $2.25. Moss Packed. Satisfaction 
guaraptecg 
< 


D. F. JAMISON, Summerville, S. 
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Service Bureau 


Most Puzzle Schemes are Swindles 


1 am enclosing an advertisement which 
i answered. it is a puzzie and the ad- 
vertisement reads that in order to win a 
cash prize there is nothing to seli—no list 
of words to write—no money to send in. 
As | have said 1 answered the advertise- 
ment a few days ago and enciosed you 
will find the answer they sent me. 

1 answered the advertisement with the 
understanding that if i solved the puzzie 
correctly | might win a prize without sell- 
ing anything or sending any money. 
wish that you would try and see what can 
be done about this matter.—Miss T. B., 
New York. , 


Sle puzzle which our subscriber solved 
and for which a prize of $500 is of- 
fered is so simple that any child of ten 
years could solve it. It is obviously a 
scheme to get the names and addresses 
of a large number of possible customers. 
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MILLIONS cabbage plants Wakefield, copen- 
bagen, flatdutch, succession, danish ball head 
300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1000, $2.00; postpaid 
10,000, $15.00 by Express. Tomato plants Match- 
less, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, same price 
as cabbage. Nacy Hall and Porto Rico Potato 
Plants 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50; postpaid 10,000, 
$30.00 by Express. Ruby King pepper same 
price as potato. IDEAL PLANT COMPANY, 
Franklin, Va. 

SNAPDRAGON Plants: 25 strong transplant- 
ed plants, mixed colers only $1, 200 Selected 
Cabbage plants $1, 50 Strong transplanted Aster 

$1. Also Scarlet Sage, Verbenas, Delphin- 

Zinnias and Hardy plants at special prices 

ng Vegetable plants in season. All plants 

Send for catalog. WM. P. YEAGLE, 

tol, Pa., Dept. A. 

MILLIONS VEGETABLE PLANTS—Special 
wholesale prices. Cabbage, $1.00 per ,thousand. 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. TOMATO, $1.50; 
10,000, $12.50 PEPPER, $2.50; 10,000, $20.00 
CAULIFLOWER, $4.00; 10,000, $30.00. 
SWEET POTATO, $3.50; 10,000, $30.00. 
¢: pt shipments dclivered safely anywhere. 
FARMERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Franklin, 

ONIONS, Beets, Lettuce, $1 per 1000; Cab- 
bave, Celerv, Kohl Rabi, Brufsel Sprouts, $1.25 
per 1000; Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000; Cauli- 
flower, Peppers, $3 per 1000; Egg Plants, $4 per 
1000. Send for list J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 
Pp 

GRIMM _ alfalia i $19.88 bushel. Fancy 
ali $12.50. uae red clover $19.88. Red 
el nixed with ai > and timothy $8 bushel. 
Cobbler seed Irish potatoes $10.75 for 150 
pounds certified. NICHOLS & SONS, Quincy, 
oO} 

GLADIOLUS BULBS—Rainbow Collection: 
Thirty, all different, blooming size, $1 postpaid. 
Ss for free illustrated 32-page Catalog. 175 
fin rieties ‘lant any time in May. HOW- 
AR!) GILLET, Box J, New Lebanon, N. Y. 

ND $1 for 12 Dahlia Bulbs. All colors, 
lat ', werth $3. BOLTS DAHLIA FARM, 
St , Conn., Bulb Dept. 

WAYNE County Grown, Inspected and Certi- 
fiel, Wells Red Kidney Seed* Beans. Write 
for sample. H. G. CHAPIN, Lyons, N. Y. 

SHEEP 
REGISTERED Shropshire, yearling rams and 


ewe lambs. 


Shipped on approval, $20 up. 160% 
Jamb crop thi S 


year. J. S. MORSE, Levanna, N. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

















DO YOU NEED FARM HELP: We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
& good, steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
eharge. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY, INC., Box A, 301 E. 14th St., New 
York City. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED BIG TYPE Chester White 
eee from large litters Best blood lines. F. B. 

IMMEY & SON, East Greenbush, N. Y. 

REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 

ires, Chester Whites, all ages. Bred sows, 
service boars. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, 


a 





REGISTERED O. I. C. sows and gilts, bred 
to farrow July and August. Nice spring pigs. 
ferd sire. Big, thrifty swine, best quality and 
blood lines. Shipped on approval. 3EO. 
RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, ete. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 

aine, 


Queen 








PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
d package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 





COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


It is a cheap and misleading type of ad- 
vertising and reputable publications with 
the best interests of their subscribers at 
heart do not accept it. 


Our subscriber received a letter in reply 
to her solution of the puzzle which read 
in part as follows: 

“Since running our announcement, of- 
fering a reward of $500 ior 
the Board of Directors have authorized 
me to increase the reward to $1000. I 
know this news will please you, since the 
object of this letter is to inform you that 
you have found the correct 
Better still the Preliminary judges have 
awarded the enclosed merchandise bond, 
good for $7.50. The enclosed circular will 
show you in word and picture a few of 
our many products. We are a wholesale 
house and the smallest order we accept is 
for $12.00, so just return the bond with 
your name on the back together with $4.50 
in cash and we will ship you $12.00 worth 
of products. 

In the meantime I am holding your 
answer safely so I can turn it over to the 
final judges who will award the grand 
$1000 prize and the other grand prizes in 
accordance with the rules of the contest. 
Again we congratulate you.” 

We cannot advise too strongly against 


to keep their lands unfenced, both are re- 
quired to join the construction and to bear 
the expenses equally. The Town Super- 
visors of your community, sitting as a 
Board of Fence Viewers, have such con- 
troversies under their jurisdiction. Why 
not talk to them about it? 





Our Best Pay 


“I have received your letter and check 
of $14.28 from the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company and please ac- 
cept my thanks for the same and for the 
prompt settlement of claim without any 
red tape or trouble. I am more than satis- 
fied with the Insurance Company’s treat- 
ment of this claim. Last spring after your 
agent left this neighborhood there was 
some talk that the insurance policies were 
of no value. I shall tell all my neigh- 
bors and my acquaintances to the con- 
trary now.”—C. E. Metcalfe, Hudson, 
N. Y. 

* *€ 

“IT received in this evening’s mail a 
check of $7.95, the amount of my order 
and a very nice letter from the company 
apologizing for the delay in adjusting my 








Insurance Claims Paid During April 


Alfred Flora, Elbridge, N. Y. 
Wm. Lufkin, Greenwich, N. Y. 


James Rizzo, Forestville, N. Y. --------- 
Alvin Haynes, Watertowr, N. Y. ~------ 
A. M. Egbert Estate, Hector, N. Y. ~--- 
Rose Martino, Millville, N. J. ---------- 
Robert Anderson, West Chazy, N. Y. - 
Edward Henneberry, Pompey, N. Y. --- 
Ward D.. Storum, Little Valley, N. Y. - 
Victor 5. Vennie, Cadyville, N. Y. ~---- 
Christiano Mehl, Verona, N. Y. ------- 


Russell Johnson, Princeton, N. J. 
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$ 80.00 
7.14 
10.00 
30.00 


20.00 
130.00 
40.00 





$1457.14 








answering any such puzzles. Needless to 
say, you will receive no prize, but will 
be annoyed with an endless number of 
letters, not only from one company but 
probably from several as such “fake” 
companies are known to exchange or sell 
lists of names that are commonly called 
“sucker lists.” It seems incredible that 
anyone would be so foolish as to send 
such a cumpany $4.50 in good cold cash 
along with the beautifully engraved “mer- 
chandise bond,” but the proof that many 
do exactly this, lies in the fact that such 
company is able to continue in business. 
The best possible advice we can give is to 
“keep away from such offers.” 





More Home Work Schemes 


! am wonderin If you could teil me 
whether or not the Aladdin Apron Com- 
pany is reliable. 1! am interested In home 
work but do not want to send money to a 
firm 1! am not sure Is reliable.—E. M. &., 
New York. 

(y= advice would be to have nothing 

whatever to do with this firm. The 
advertising matter put out by this firm 
is very much the same as that put out by 
the Rosemary Apron Company of Asbury 
Park, N. J., who recently went out of 
business. Possibly they have opened up 
under a different name and are now en- 
deavoring to start business again. We 
feel, from past experience, that it is not 
safe to deal with any firm offering work 
to be done at home. Although we have in- 
vestigated a number of such concerns, we 
have never found one whom we could- 
safely recommend to our readers. 





A Line Fence Dispute 


The farm next to mine has a pasture 
the whole length that the farm joins mine, 
and of course, he has cattle In it all sum- 
mer. Am I to bulid my half of fence. |! 
do not pasture any of my farm at all. 1! 
keep my cows In the barn. Some tell me 
it Is a State Law that ! have to bulld my 
share of fence for this man’s pasture, so 
lam pons you whether it Is a State Law 
or not. 


EPLYING to your inquiry concern- 
ing line fences, the State Law re- 
quires that where neighbors cannot agree 





claim. I wish to thank you for this serv- 
ice to me, for I feel sure they had no in- 
tention of making this right with me. If 
there are any charges for this please let 
me know.”—Mrs. I. H. T., New York. 


» = & 


“I wish to let you know that I am very 
well satisfied with the adjustment made in 
my accident case. I have a policy in an- 
other company which I pay $24 a year 
premiums on. They only paid me $26.60 
where your policy at 75c a year paid me 
$30. I cannot speak too highly of your 
policy.”"—Ross Boyd, Peru, N. Y. 





Questions About Investments 


As | wish to Invest about $1000 In bonds 
at about 6% I thought you might be able 
to advise me or give me definite informa- 
tlon about the American Bond and Mort- 
gage Co. This company selis bonds for the 
Wordsworth Apartment Building In New 
York City, $575,000. Also the Alden Park 
Manor, Philadelphia, $3,100,000 at 62%. Do 
you consider buying these bonds safe in- 
vestment!—Mrs. O. M. M., New York. 


We think these real estate mortage 
bonds are reasonably good investments 
although they are not usually readily 
marketable. 





‘‘Aboard’’ the Lone Scout Trail 


(Continued from page 11) 
positions and at other places where a tired 
Scout may find respite, fresh powers and 
steady nerves. 

Remember! 

The Lone Indian of towering strength 
never started his trail without seeking 
power, guidance, having a purpose and 
with the definite belief that he would re- 
turn to his “Home Sweet Home” to bring 
information, exhibit his achievements and 
to make the home, family. and tribe prouder 
of him—better and happier for his having 
“TRAILED” ACHIEVEMENT to its 
final capture. 

O. H. BENSON, 
Director-Lone Scouting & Rural Scouting. 
* * * 

Many entries are coming in for the 
Woodchuck-Rat exterminating Contest. 
Have you sent yours yet? 


b 
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AfterTEN YEAR‘ 
OF USE in ever~ 
part of the work 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in ai. 
kinds of wind anc 
weather — afte- 
ten years of con- 
stant study anc 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oil 
Aermotor i: 
; today a prover 

machine, tried anc 
tested. 
When yot 
buy the 
Aermoto>: 
you buy <z 
machine tha: 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 

and wear. 


Completely 

and perfectly self-oiling anc 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermoto- 
gives more service with less 
attention than any othe- 
farm machine. 
Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
* or will be later, write fo- 
circular. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Chicago Dallas Des Moines 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakiand 


Backed hy greatest experience 
in building stee! windmills, 

















DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLI 


12 Large Cactus Dahlias __$1.00 
12 Giant Decorative Dahlias_ 1.00 


| 30 Large Gladioli, Assorted__ 1.00 
50 Blooming Size Gladioli __ 1.00 
12 Giant Flowering Cannas__ 1.00 

| 12 Hardy Chrysanthemum 

BE ctesdialotadieumenns 1.00 


Any Collection 


By Parcel Post $1.00 | | 


| All six prepaid for $5.00 


Cc. O. D. Shipment 10c extra 


A wonderful collection of plants } 
and bulbs for that garden you are | 
planning. Have a real flowering 
garden all summer. 


Cultural directions with each order 
Send for Catalogue 
20 ACRES OF FLOWERS 


Mark W. Simon & Son | 
BOX 45, BERLIN, N. J. 

















Made Watertight 
When your roof leaks it isn’t worn out—it simply 
has lost its waterproofing qualities. Seal-Tite re- 
places the original waterproofing oils and gums. It 
adds a new surface that sheds water like a duck's 


back. All ata fraction the cost of a new roof. 
Easy to apply and one application lasts for years. 


Free Test "til Sept. Ist 


This ey offer gives you at least four months 
to test the waterproofing qualities of Seal-tite be- 
fore you are asked to pay one cent. If it doesn’t 
make good, your bill is cancelled, Only a remark- 
ably D product could be sold on such terms. 
WwW. Find ont al! about this wonderful roof 
surfacer and preserver. A post card 


full details of our 
— Don’t wait for leaks to remind you that 
roof needs attention. Write today. 


4 MONARCH PAINT CO. 
Dept. 90-65 —Kstabiished 1908 Cleveland, 
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American Agriculturist, May 22, 1926 









































Christmas Day i in Holy Land 
] I) 
Its people were already 
c " had “ca t r bread 
{ ind that it was com- 
ng k a Id because these 
l i i had ) increased 
the | ( tivity of the ul of Greece 
that they at longer compelled to 
it tt cent tl iin they 
‘ d re fast rea } y a puosi- 
t t! Id | being an im- 
I he may 
c pe of soon 
l to t it ex] f tobacco 
S« t | ‘ S ol the soil 
I t Greee t frankly ad- 
mittes at t new-co with their 7 
tre dous energy and terrific desire LO ree wis SS reer ne A ey 
to 1 tate themselves have given such On the Farm of C, D, Miner, Oriskany Falls, N. ¥. 
an example of tirele industry that 
they hav ded up the activities of 
ie ak ec eee For 20 Years the 
I Se i < | us of hus- 
th and teady applic itior have been oa - 
crowded ont of the ra Burrell has milked their cows clean 
Greeks Not All Candy Makers 
We Americans have been too prone “My father installed Burrell Milkers in a Burrell, you may think it inconceiv- 
to think that all Greek cand 1906, and we have been using the same able that “It Milks the Cows Clean’’, 
mal ‘ or fl rl are machines ever since. For 20 years our Burrell 
n ' il people, but Milkers have always milked the cows clean, and 4 features make a Burrell best 
wil the ane ; aking we never do any stripping.’’—C. D. Miner. The Air-Cushion Teat Cup, which is 
: . jap, ope + Recginsso - ei “It Milks the Cows Clean’’ adaptable to teats of practically every 
‘ are ¢ i . size; the Automatic Controller, which regulates 
al unt ine na- That is what Burrell users say over and the suction to suit each individual cow; the san- 
t Med feau over again—*“ It Milks the Cows Clean.”’ itary Moisture Trap, which prevents -ontamin- 
tl Athens, d i ch larger This phrase has become almost the universal ation of the milk; the Positive Relief Pulsator, 
b , sate : te has expression of praise of Burrell users. And, which insures natural circulation and pre- 
je when the performance of a milkeris thus sum- vents congestion in the teats — these are the 
, as Ales marized by men it has served for many years, exclusive features that cause Burrell users to 
, a there is no doubt of the satisfaction with which say “It Milks the Cows Clean”—and these are 
d \ 1 in Ath- it will milk your cows. But until you know the features you want in the milker you buy. 
c pa y § Mr = 
B ted he o 
r 7 completely Learn about this remarkable separator 
du find ’ t | Here are two valuable, illustrated books that are free to dairymen. One pictures 
' ‘ om. Thies and describes the Burrell Milker. The other tells all about the Burrell-Simplex 
' ; < Cream Separator—w ith its wonderful Link Blades that give the Burrell a greater 
: ez capacity toa given size of bowl,to a given speed and to a given amount of power 
, . : than any other separator. It tells all about its simple, sanitary, rugged construction, 
d and how “It Skims the Milk Clean”—cleaner than any other separator. Before 
you select a milker or separator, read both of these books. Send for them today. 
‘ \ d= in 
aoe D.H.BURRELL & Go. ING. 27 Albany St. LITTLE FALLS, NEw YORK 
i I ! ~ 
' 
m al 
' 
c des 
eit, 
' 
t | | 
- | 
Nile Valley is Fertile r than mere animals, just to en- heavenly rendering of various Christmas mainder of the Samaritans lived, and to 
ible the rulers of the land to live in carols by twenty members of the Amer- Nazareth and to Haifa and Jaffa. When 
\ t ! and hi and when they died ican Colony under the leadership of Mr. we visited the River Jordn, we took a 
c ' ve buried in these extravagant tombs. and Mrs. Frederick Vester. As I rub- boat ride on the same and then drove 
: i bed my eyes, I dowbted for a moment to the Dead Sea and listened to the 
; , _. whether I was still on earth or had been wondrous tale of the millions of tons of 
O > Palestine started most transformed to heaven and was listen- phosphate that are to be extracted from 
MN eae irrived er Jerusale m ing to the angels. it. They claim that this will be as great 
ty © panidert—we" ond on Sent A little later I was convinced that an enterprise and as enriching to the 
ve iutomobiled to Bethlehem. these fine singers were ministering an- participants as the gold fields of Cali- 
* U t —— 1 sage ee from sels of good for one of them was im- fornia. We were much pleased to see 
ae _ mn 1914, — time personating Santa Claus and Mrs. Ves- what fine factories had been erected in 
NY re ; macetean ter, Lady Bountiful, and they distribut- Palestine. The two outstanding ones 
Vv a bus British ang when We ed to all of us who were gathered are those fine modern equipped cement 
gine t by a British sound the Christmas tree some appro- and silicate brick factories. 
; ign ane igp ¢ : a pare priate presents. It was a real American We were surprised to hear that all 
mask fine, we “rove Christmas, except that the most lively these great improvements of the roads 
; ; -! NGS eae sleek a of the party was the British Governor, factories and governing of Pale stine 
ay Id 1 paliow Sir Ronald Storrs. have not greatly improved their prose 
urch and listen- At Jerusalem perity because the increased facilities 
' s on the very During our ten days in Palestine, we have so shortened the time spent by the 
( relig- ne all of the interesting spots in V'S!tors that a great deal less moncy is 
e. the Jerusalem and had a long interview left in Palestine. Another factor is that 
It tl cred of the occa- een the Mufti who is the head of the they miss the thousands of Russian pil- 
’ d al ost devout. It was Mohammedan church and in charge of 8 !™S5 who formerly spent three to four 
© a . go down into the the Mosque of Omar. We again en- weeks in Palestine. But wherever we 
d sot and see perhaps the most sacred joyed a thorough inspection of this fam- Wet and whatever we saw, constantly 
t in the world, just as the bells tolled ous house of worship which has sup- reminded us of some chapter of the 
it planted the old Jewish temple. We wan- Bible and of the wonderful happenings 
We had a ially impressive time dered through all the old streets and of those Bible days when this country 
t f xt rning when, while peacefully went to Mount Olive, saw the excava- Was populated by the great prophets, 
. umb g in the American Colony, we tions now being conducted there and we psalm singers, and Jewish warriors, 
f ‘ d tl from by the most also went to Nablus, where the re- whom you all know so well. 























